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“A GLIMPSE OF FUTURE SEAS” 
PROM THE PICTURE BY HENRY E, DETMOLD EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Signor Crispi, in his vigorous 
speech at Palermo, indignantly denied that the foreign 
policy of Italy can betruly described in any sense as aggressive. 
On this point he did not utter a word that went beyond the 
facts. The foreign policy of Italy may be summed up in 
the words—the Triple Alliance ; and there is not a shred of 
evidence that any one of the allied Powers has other than 
pacific intentions. Germany, Austria, and Italy are each 
content, speaking generally, with things as they are. Any 
changes which they wish to effect may be most readily and 
safely brought about by peaceful methods. If the tran- 
quillity of Europe is threatened, the danger proceeds, not 
from these Powers, but from France and Russia, neither of 
which is willing to accept the existing situation as final. 
Russia desires to get to Constantinop'e, France to win back 
Alsace ; and peace is believed to be insecure simply because 
it is known that both will seize the first favourable oppor- 
tunity of attaining the ends they have in view. Did Italy 
act rightly in associating herself with the States whose aim 
is to prevent France and Russia from beginning the under- 
takings upon which they long to enter? To this question 
Signor Crispi suggested a perfectly satisfactory answer. 
Italy, he said, is resolved, at whatever cost, to retain 
possession of Rome. The Papacy will have perfect spiritual 
freedom ; but temporal power it cannot, with the sanction 
of the Italian Government, be allowed to recover. From 
this it follows—and Signor Crispi evidently intended that 
the inference should be drawn—that the only wise course 
for Italy to pursue is to throw in her lot with Germany and 
Austria. Associated with them, she can have no reason to 
fear that Rome will be lost. If she separated herself from 
them, and chose to stand alone, the severance of Rome from 
the Monarchy would be rendered possible, if not probable, 
by the hostility of France. No doubt Italy pays a heavy 
price for her security, but it is slight in comparison with the 
risks she would run if she were at the mercy of her powerful 
and jealous neighbour. 


S1GNOR CrRIsPI’s SPEECH. 


BririsH ZAMBRSIA.——A curious people are the English ! 
When the ‘Tweedledees contest the Borough of Scrap against 
the Tweedledums, vast is the excitement and infinite the 
ink shed to prove that the losing side is crumpled up ‘or 
ever, But the acquisition of territory thrice as large as the 
British Isles scarcely ruffles the surface of public opinion. 
It may be that John Bull has become too accustomed to 
conquest by charter to have his serenity: disturbed by the 
news that another large slice of the Dark Continent has been 
put on his plate. -Truly, it isa big slice to which the n.w 
South African Company proposes to, help‘ him. The Imperial 
East African Company loomed largely. enough in com- 
parison with the Royal Niger Company and the Nort’ 
Borneo Company. But in magnitude of conception, as well 
as in territorial importance, all previous efforts are dwar cd 
by the present Brobdingnagian enterprise. Some half-dozen 
English noblemen and mi lionaires coolly propose to under- 
take the administration and development of the vast expanse 
of country stretching from the northern boundaries of 
Bechuanaland and the Transvaal to the Zambesi and beyond. 
They make no doubt of success ; they evidently feel sure 
that within a few years their courage will receive m‘g- 
nificent reward. There are, it is true, the warlike Matabeles 
to be dealt with, and it is quite possible that the Boers and 
the Portuguese will give trouble. What matters? Southera 
Africa is the destined inheritance of the Englishman, and the 
time has at last come to take possession. Nor can it be 
doubted that some means will be discovered or made to fre 
the Zambesi for navigation right down to the ocean. Not, 
only the water-way either, but the banks must be rendered 
available for international commerce. Zambesia will never 
remain content with the long land detour to the seca wid 
Bechuanaland and Cape Colony. The Zambesi is the natural 
conduit for trade with the interior, and until the Portuguese 
recognise that fact there will be chronic animosities between 
them and the Zambesian colonists. 


te 


THe STRAND IMPROVEMENTS.—The adoption of the- 


recommendations of the Improvements Committee of the 
London County Council has been for the present postponed, 
and Earl Compton’s amendment has been carried instead. 
The proposed new thoroughfare, ‘the making of which was 
reckoned to cost about 1,500,000/., was intended to start 
from a point opposite Southampton Row, Holborn, and, 
passing along Little Queen Street, which would, of course, 
be considerably widened, was to cut through a very poor 
and densely-populated region lying between Drury Lare 
and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, finally emerging in Catherine 
Street, Strand. This new street in itself, for we wiil speak 
of the second portion of the suggested improvement pre- 
sently, would afford great convenience to the public. A 
glance at the map will show that, owing to the fact that all 
the cross streets between: Holborn and -the .Strand..bear in 
a north-westerly direction, vehicular traffic the object of 
which is to get from the Strand to Holborn in a north- 
easterly direction, has to take a very roundabout route, Say, 
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nts to get from any part ot the 
Cross and the “ Griffin,” to any 
e starting point, there are 
bear in the right direction, 
Lane, which are nearly 
nclined to think 


for example, that one wa 
Strand between Charing 
part of Holborn eastward of th 
only two thoroughfares which 
namely, St. Martin’s Lane and Fetter : 
a mile apart. At the same time we are 1 
that this convenience might be obtained more cheaply, 
and with far fewer evictions of labouring people (who 
often have extreine difficulty in finding fresh dwellings 
near their work), by opening up Lincoln’s Inn Fields. If we 
had a Baron Haussmann among us, he would on the north 
side of the Fie!ds make a broad carriage thoroughfare through 
both Great and Little Turnstiles, while at the south-western 
corner, a new street passing through Clare Market and New- 
castle Street would give access to the Strand. A necessary 
corollary to this improvement would be that the Fields 
enclosure should be opened to the public, abundantly 
furnished with seats, and watched over by an adequate staff 
of attendants. This brings us to the second portion of 
the County Council’s proposed improvement, namely, the 
widening of the Strand by the removal of Holywe'l Street. 
Whether the churches be left as islands in the Strand (which 
is artistically desirable), or whether they are taken away 
altogether, this widening is a necessary sequence of either 
of the above schemes. Now that the matter has been post- 
poned, our County Councillors will have ample time for 
reflection ; and let us hope they will remember three things 
—the claims of the poor, who should not be thrust out 
without recompense in the form of convenient dwellings ; 
the public advantage in deciding on the best route; and, 
lastly, the pockets of the ratepayers. 


Tue By-ELEcTIONS. It is natural enough that the 
fo'lowers of Mr. Gladstone should be jubilant over their 
recent successes. They go rather too far, however, when 
they conclude, as many of them are doing, that- they are 
certain to secure an overwhelming majority at the General 
Election. Lord Beaconsfield’s last Government had an 
extraordinary run of luck at by-elections, but this did not 
prevent them from ‘being overthrown in 1880. Surely it is 
at least possible that a like experience may be in store for 
the Gladstonians. The conditions of a General Election, as 
has often been pointed out, are wholly different from those 
which prevail during a contest in an isolated constituency. 
When an appeal is made to the country as a whole, local 
interests take a secondary place; the voters concern them- 
selves chiefly with the great issues submitted to them by the 
leaders of the rival parties. Exactly the opposite is true 
when the people of a particular division are called upon to 
choose a representative. They do not forget what happens 
to be the most prominent public question of the day, but 
they think much more about the matters by which their 
own comfort is immediately affected. All impartial 
observers agree that in North Bucks, for instance, the 
allotment difficulty had more to do with the defeat of Mr. 
Hubbard than the Home Rule Question. If the Unionist 
Government had been able to secure the passing of the A’lot- 
ments Amendment Bill, by which pressure wou'd have been 
brought to bear upon the rural sanitary authorities, the 
result of the election might have been--probably wou'd 
have been—very different. This question ought certainly 
to be settled next Session. The Gladstonians are well aware 
of its importance, for one or other of them has blocked the 
Amendment Bill on every occasion on which the second 
reading has been moved.. They want to have the credit of 
passing the measure themselves, and will not, if they can 
help it, allow the honour to be appropriated by the other 
side. It would be difficult to conceive a more striking com- 
mentary on the philanthropic professions of the friends of 
the Agricu'tural Labourer. 


SWEATING AND SWEATERS.——The Bishop of London’s 
reply to the invitation to join the Anti-Sweating League is 
precisely the kind of plain speaking which the present situa- 
tion requires. All will agree that when one man employs 
another, the hirer should pay sufficient wages to enable the 
hired to live. From the point of view of humanity, that is 
an indisputab'e proposition. But an entirely different case 
presents itself when two or three human beings compete 
for ajob which will only afford sustenance for one. That 
and nothing else, is the cause of sweating. Taking advan 
tage of the cruel competition, the swea'er bids lower and 
lower for the labour he requires, until, at last, only one is 
left who will accept his starvation pay. Now, what is to 
be done to prevent this detestable grinding of the faces of 
the poor? It is apparent at a glance that if, in any indu try. 
there is only work for one-third of those who apply, two-thirds 
must either starve, enter the workhouse, or look out for 
employment elsewhere. Of these alternatives, the Bishop 
dismisses the first two, and recommends the last. 
feared, however, that the poor creatures who do sweaters’ 
work would find themselves de ¢vof at other places. There 
are too many of them for the business in which they are 
engaged to provide a living for all. It is the dockers’ case 
over again; the misery of those miserable men was entirely 

eee consequent upon over-competition among themselves. And 
it has to be borne in mind that even if the wage-rate either 
for dockers or seamstresses could be artificially raised, the 
relief would be only momentary, as the higher remuneration 
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would attract crowds of toilers from other spheres of 
industry. No; the stern problem of starvation-pay has 
not been solved, as Mr. John Burns seems to believe, b th 

successful issue of the dockers’ strike. se a, 


Tue Panama CANAL. Interesting events fol’ow each 
other so rapidly, and the memory of the public is so short 
that many persons, who are not pecuniarily concerned in the 
undertaking, have probably forgotten all about M. de 
Lesseps’s pet scheme, which he fondly hoped would form 
the final triumph of his distinguished career. Unfortunate'y 
for the great engineer, tropical Nature, with her sweltering 
heat, her torrents of rain, and her ma'aria, proved a Fi 
formidable opponent. It may be taken for granted that if M. 
de Lesseps had essayed to cut through an isthmus of exactly 
similar configuration situated in the temperate zone, he 
would, with the capital at his command, have prosperousty 
accomplished the task. The question has now been peremp- 
torily propounded by M. Brunet, the judicial liquidator 
whether it is worth attempting to go on with an enterprise 
which has hitherto proved so disastrous. There is, at all 
events, something to show for the money expended, There 
is the work which has been executed, there is the engineering 
plant, and there is the concession from the Colombian 
Government. All these assets will shortly be forfeited to 
the Colombian Republic, unless the bondholders resolve to 
carry on the enterprise themselves, or persuade some other 
body to buy up or lease their property. M. Brunet has gone to 
work in a practical way. He has nominated a technical 
Commission, comprising citizens of several other nations 
besides those of France, and five of these gentlemen will 
proceed to the Isthmus of Panama to study the question on 
the spot. With the French the Panama Canal excites such 
a patriotic interest, apart from arly question of profit, that it 
is quite possible a fairly favourable report by the Commis- 
sioners may result in the resumption of the original 
enterprise. 


Home Rue ror ScoTLAND.—Lord Bute has contributed 
to the Scottish Review an articie in which he pleads for the 
establishment of a Parliament in Edinburgh. His idea is 
that while Scottish representative peers should continue to 
sit in the House of Lords, the Scottish people should have 
nothing whatever to do with the House of Commons at 
Westminster, but should be content with their own Home 
Rule Assembly. This is certainly a thorough-going policy, 
but whether it is also wise is another question. We do not 
believe that there is the faintest trace of a popular demand in 
Scotland for any such scheme, or that a popular demand for 
it is ever likely to arise. The Scotch, as every one knows, 
are remarkably patriotic, but their patriotism has not hitherto 
led to a wish on their part to be excluded from advantages 
which have been secured for them by the Union. It never 
occurs to them to regard the British Empire as a Power in 
which Englishmen alone have a right to be interested. 
They claim to have had a share in the task of bui'ding it up, 
and nothing short of force would cause them to relax their 
hold on the Imperial system of government. It do2s not 
follow, however, that they do not desire to have more eflec- 
tive control over what are strictly Scottish affi'rs. It may 
be urged that in all matters which concern theme. ves alone 
the Imperial Parliament genérally allows them to have their 
own way, and this is quite true. But so much work has to 
be done by the House of Comm ns that Scottish business, 
like English business, receives very inadequate attention ; 
and the Scotch are undoubtedly beginning to think that it 
might be a good thing both for themselves and for the 
Empire if local work could be transferred from London to 
their own capital. The Imperial Parliament would, of course 
be supreme; and Scottish members would still be sent 
thither to attend to matters which affected Scotland equally 
with other parts of the Empire. 

= ee ree Se 


CraNn-wa-GaEt-IsM.——Brother Jonathan must be endowed 
with exempliry patience to endure so long the almost open 
endeavours of the Clan-na-Gael to hush up the Cronin murders 
It may be, however, that it is a feeling of despair which silences 
public opinion in the United States. Or, perchance, na 
cousins, in their infinite shrewdness, believe that, by en 
quiet and making no hurry, they are employing aia 
means to elicit the truth, There is something to b2 sal 
that theory ; the very efforts made by the coun 
accused to prevent the impane'ling of a jury look very 
like consciousness of a weak case. Nor will that SS 
weakened by the discovery of systematic attempts at who’ 
sale corruption. It is difficult to imagine what the state i 
feeling would be in England did it come out that enormous 
bribes had been offered to and accepted by jurors ned 
tant, to secure a verdict beforehand. To make es 
worse, there seem to be grounds for suspecting 
some of the counsel engaged in the case winked at aie 
proceedings, while certain officials of the Court appes 52 
have been prime movers. There is certainly some oe 
for Judge Lynch in a land where such nefarious doings re 
not only possible, but are taken as 4 matter of pale! 
large sections of the population. But those who een i 
American people best feel confident that a fair trial pe 
secured in the long run, and that justice will be ee 3 
between accused and accuser. And then we may gee 
pretty considerable torrent of the indignation which 5° 
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lest it should be discharged at the wrong party. 
-olting as the whole business is, one cannot but admire 
= im judicial attitude of our kinsmen under provocation 
eos eel assured'y let loose the vials of popular wrath 
ae side of the Atlantic. 
ee 


Hopetoun FoR VICTORIA. If George the Third’s 
advisers a hundred and twenty years ago could have foreseen, 
- ‘na vision, the banquet at the St. George’s Club on Tuesday 
evening last (an intelligent Asmodeus being present to give 
them needful elucidations), the history of the world might 
have been greatly altered for the better. They would have 
ceived the folly of sending out to the American Colonies 
ere too often bankrupt in purse and broken in 
character ; the disputes which arose would have been settled 
by amicable compromise ; and, even if America had been 
now independent, she would have quitted the Mother 
Country peacefully, as a son leaves his parents’ roof to seek 
his fortune elsewhere. Asan old colonist, Mr. Childers spoke 
seasonably when he reminded his hearers that this neglect of, 
and indifference to, things colonial existed up to a very 
recent date, Indeed, it is only during the last ten or fi'teen 
years that the colonies have become socially “fashionable.” 
Some of this interest is due to travelling facilities. Men of 
wealth and birth now visit America, Africa, and Australia as 
unconcernedly as their grandfathers went to France and 
Italy. Much also is due to the establishment of the Colonial 
Institute ; which, again, greatly owes its prosperity to the 
indefatigable exertions of Sir Frederick Young. Anyhow, 
the increased interest felt is practically manifested by the 
banquet to Lord Hopetoun, when the Colonial Secretary, a 
strong contingent of Agents-General, and more than two hun- 
red other eminent colonists assembled to speed the parting 
guest. Lord Hopetoun’s genial, yet modest, address augurs 
well for his prospects as successor to Sir Henry Loch. Nor 
need his youthfulness (he is at the delightful age of twenty- 
nine) detract from his other merits. According to the 
view of his functions now prevailing, a Colonial Governor 
stands in the place of his Royal mistress, and that the 
Queen was only eighteen when she first assumed the 
Crown of these realms in no way detracted from her 
popularity. Lord Hopetoun evidently starts with a deter- 
mination to be pleased with the people over whom he is 
about to exercise titular sway ; and, if he perseveres in this 
resolve, he will find that the difficult’es and anxieties which 
he must necessarily encounter will be greatly lessened in 
importance. 
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ManxsrizLpD CoLLEGE.—The most sanguine of the Non- 
conformists are expecting too much from the working of 
this institution. They hope that it may profoundly influence 
the tone of the older Colleges in Oxford, and of the 
University as a whole. This, to say the least, is extremely 
improbable. If Disestablishment should ever be demanded 
by a powerful party in the Church of England, the move- 
ment wil be due, not to the arguments of Dissenters, but to 
causes springing up within the Church itself. As for the 
wider issues of theology, any change which may take place 
in the spirit in which they are conceived is more like'y to be 
brought about by the influence of Continental scholars and 
thinkers than by that of Nonconformist divines. The Non- 
conformists themselves, however, will profit largely by the 
work of the new College. The institution is to be devoted 
to the training of men who are to become ministers of 
religion, and as all of them will be members of the 
University they cannot fail to benefit by the associations in 
the midst of which they will pursue their studies. The 
leading Nonconformist bodies have always striven to secure 
for their theological students a sound and thorough educa- 
tion, and many of their colleges have sent forth large 
numbers of ministers admirably equipped for pastoral work. 
But Mansfield College, with a scholar like Dr. Fairbairn at 
the head of it, ought to surpass, and no doubt will surpass, 
any institution of the kind that has been established else- 
where, It will also do good service by acting as a sort of 
Spiritual centre for thosz Nonconformist undergraduates 
who, although not students of divinity, never feel quite 
at nome in the older colleges where the great majority of the 
ie belongto the Established Church. It isan excellent sign 
of the times that the College has evidently the best wishes 
of the authorities of the University. Oxford, by the cordial 
manner in which she has welcomed Principal Fairbairn and 
his colleagues, has given one more proof of the new life 


whieh is rapidly making her one of the foremost powers for 
g00d in England. 


ar ee excellent measure in itself, and 
Se a. comed by the farm labourers, the Allotments 
fie of Tren the fairest auspices. — Hodge, too, had got 
fietae ae conceptions of a Paradisiacal cow in Elysian 
Sengukiar as quite willing to accept the half loaf which is 
an, ee y So much superior to no bread, Very disappoint- 
tare 1 Wi find that the Act is already proclaimed a 
a aes Prete warrant, either. There are still numbers 
‘aire K : hose poorer inhabitants have no nore chance of 
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ground, reasonab'y fertile, conveniently situated and mode- 
rately rented, where he and his family might turn theil 
leisure to profitable account—a thoroughly practical aim 

there being an abundance of such land throughout the king- 
dom. Where the Act fails is in leaving too much power ‘in 
the Hands of local authorities. Farmers are not sympathetic 
towards allotments : it is an ingrained belief in their minds 
that the labourer who has a bit of land saves up his strength 

when working on the farm, in order to have some left for the 
cultivation of his own little farm in the evening. Another 
tradition is that the allotment-holder generally gives himself 
airs of independence. The landowners are, of course, free 
from these antique notions; but few of them care to run 
counter to their tenants. The consequence is that the local 
authorities are squeezed here and squeezed there to such an 
extent by the conflicting interests, that they, too, at last come 
to consider allotments a prodigious nuisance. And so, what 
with exorbitant rent-charges, inconvenience of situation, and 
sterility of soil, Hodge is often practically deprived of the 
sweet boon which the Government wished to place at his 
disposal. 


A CutmaToLtocicaL Concress. —~-Among the many 
Congresses which have been held in Paris during this 
Exhibition year, one devoted to this interesting topic met 
for the sixty-eighth time, so that it must be quite an old- 
established concern. It styles itself International, and no 
less than fourteen ‘nationalities were represented at the 
sittings, which lasted for a week. This mingling of men of 
various countries produced rather a comical effect, for 
instead of discussing climatology in the abstract (as the 
Scotch young lady discussed Love),some of the worthy 
members seem to have devoted their energies to the 
“cracking up” of the climatic advantages of the countries 
from which they respectively hailed. Thus a Mexican 
gentleman praised the climate and mineral springs of his 
native Republic, and foresaw the speedy advent of a day 
when the thermal springs of Mexico would be as popular as 
those -of Europe. The Japanese Delegate was equally 
patriotic, calling the attention of the Congress to the 
numerous hot springs in Japan. Dr. Labat, however (cf 
whose nationality we are not sure, but whom we presume to 
be a Frenchman), was much more severely scientific. He 
refused to sacrifice Truth on the altar of the Fatherland, for 
he roundly declared that in France there were no chalybeate 
waters to be recommended, and he seems climatically to 
prefer Torquay, and even the Isle of Bute, to Nice, where, 
says he, “is experienced one of the worst climates in the 
world. Yet at Nice marvellous cures had been effected ; 
the true secret being in the choice of the house where the 
patient lived, the hours and place where he took exercise.” 
Mr. Adolphe Smith, as a typical Englishman, who is nothing 
if not practical, preached a useful little sermon, with these 
last words of Dr. Labat’s as his text. He pointed out that 
the beneficial effect of the glorious winter sunshine of 
Southern Europe is neutralised by the defective sanitation 
of many of the so-called health resorts, and that this is 
proved by the heavy death-rate. “Where is the use,” asked 
Mr. Smith, “of enjoying an excellent climate for about four 
hours in the day if for the rest of the time the patient has to 
remain indoors breathing sewer-gas?” Mediterranean hotel 
and lodging-house keepers had better make a note of these 
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Oct, zoth. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., LL..D., on The Originand Uses 

of the Colours of Animals.” (With Oxy-hydrogen Lantern Tilustrations. ) 

» 27th—JOHN M, ROBERTSON, Esq. on ‘The Law of Population ; its 
meaning and its menace.” 5 

Nov. 3rd—ARTHUR NICOLS, Esa.. on “How did the world begin, and how 

i ” (With Oxy-hydrogen 


will it end ?—Ancient Beliefs and Modern Science.” 
ASSAL, Esq. (Public Analyst for Kensington), on “ Drink- 


Lantern IlInstrations). 
» roth.—CHAS. C 
(With Oxy-hydrogen Lantern 


ing Water in zelation to Public Health.” 
Tllustrations and Experiments). * 
» rth—Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., on “ Zoophytes and Jelly Fishes— 
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‘colours; or, the Transformation of Refuse into Wealth and Beauty.’ 
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Tickets for this Series (one for each lecture) to the SIXPENNY SEATS now 
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Payment at the Door— eee 
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A DEDICATION ‘rO BACCHUS. 
The finest picture that has ever left Mr. Tadema’s Stud‘o is now on view at 
2 GLADWELLS' GALLERY, 20 and at, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
HOURS TEN TO FOUR. ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 
THE MOST POPITLAR ENGRAVINGS. 

DIANA ORCHRIST? .. Epwin Lone, R.A. 
MRUST ss vs = he ee Ow 
PARTHENIA . . . 
L'ANGELUS . 5. « a « 
WHEN THE HEART IS YOUNG 
TURF FAVOURITES, 1887 . 
A FAVOURITE AUTHOR . 
GLIMMERING LIGHT. « B.W. Leaper, ARAL 
IN LOVE. . Marcus Stone 


The Jargest askartinent of Engravings in London in Stock 
GEORGE REES, us, Strand (Corner of Savoy >treet). 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


. « C, Burton Barssr 
. « GH. Swinsteap 
. . J. F. Minver 

. « T. Ltoyvo 


. H Biro 
. Atma Tavema, R A. 


"THE BRIGHTON SEASON.—Frequent Trains from Victoria 


ee . and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton. available eight days. 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season ‘Tickets. 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between London and Brighton, 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 


RIGHTON EVERY WEEK - DAY.—A First-Class Cheap 
Train from Victoria 10.0a.m,_ Day Return Tickets, 12s. 6d., including Pullman 
Ga geal to return by any Train from Brighton (Central Station) or West 


RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—First Class Cheap Trains 

from Victoria 10.45 a.m, and 12,15 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction and 

Croydon. Returning from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton by any 
Train the same day. Fare, First Class, tos, 

A Pullman Drawing Room Car is run in the 10.43 a.m. Train from Victoria to 
Brighton (Central Station), returning from Brightun’ (Central Station) by the 8.49 
p.m, Train. Special Cheap Fare from Victoria, including Pullman Car, 12s. also 
ayailable for return (First Class) by any other Train same day from Brightop 
(Central Station) or West Brighton. 


RIGHTON.—THE GRAND AQUARIUM.—Every Saturday 


Cheap First Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and rt.40 a.m., calling at Clapham 
Junction sand from London Bridge at 9.30 a.m. and 12.0 noon, calling at Bast 
roydon, 
Return Tickets, available to return by any Train same day, from Brighton 
(Centzal Station) or West Brighton—1st Class, Half-a-Guinea, including admission 
to the Aquarium and the Royal Pavilion. 


PARIS. SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE.—Via NEW- 
HAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS. 


Special Express Day Service (Weekdays and Sundays). 
Up to and Including Saturday, November 16th 
Paris to Loadon (ist and and Class) 


London to Paris (1st and and Class 


Victoria... dep. 90 a.m. Paris. .) . «© « dep 90 a.m, 
London Bridge . . » 9.0 a.m, London Bridge. .  - arr. 7.0 pm 
Paris. «+ 4s att 6.39 pn, Victoria. - |g oe oe , 70 DO 
Improved Express Night Service Weekdays and Sundays unti: further notice. 
London to Paris (1, 2, 3 Class): Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class) 
ep. 3 ep 
Victoria(West Ena) .  . 850 p.m. Paris (St. Lazare) . . 830 p.m. 
London Bridge (City). . 9.0p.m. i f arr. 
arr. London Bridge (City) 7 40 3.0. 
Paris (St. Lazare). . . 8.0a.m. Victoria (West End) . 7.50 2.0. 
Fares—Single, First 34s. 7d. Second 25s, 7d. ‘Third 18s. 7d. 
Return, First 58s. 3d. Second gas. 3d. ‘Third 33s. ad. 


Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. . ‘ 
Cheap 14 Day Excursions from Victoria and London Bridge by the above ser’. ice 
every Saturday evening. 
Return Fares, rst Class, 39s. 3d., 2nd Class, 30s. ad., 3rd Class 23s. 3d. a 
Tickets at the same fares are also issued every Saturday from all other principul 
Stations on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway by all Ord.nary Trains 
to Newhaven in time to connect with the above Service. 


FoR full particulars, see Time Books and Handbills, to be 


obtained at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station and at the following 

Branch Offices, where ‘l'ickets may also be obtained :—West End General Offices, 28, 

Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square j Hays 
Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus ; and Gaze’s Office, 142, Strana. 
(By Order) ‘A. SARLE, ‘Secretary and Genera! Manager 


SUBSCRIBERS 


To this journal will please to note the following terms on which THE GRAPHIC 
will be posted to any part of the world for 12 months, including postage and 
EXTRA SUMMER and CHRISTMAS Numbers. 


Edition—Thin Thick De Luxe 

Unrrep Kincpom.  .  - — gis.od. 45s. od 
All parts of Europg, AFRICA, 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
Brazil, CanaDa, CAPE, 
Cut, Eaypt, JAMAICA, 
MAURITIUS, EXICO, 

Peru, UNITED STATES . 33S.0d. 375. 6d. 57s. 6d. 
AustraLia and New ZEa- 

LAND. CG tisk ays. 6d. 398. od Gos, od. 
LON, CHIN. NDIA, 

one eS . 36s. od. 425. 6d. 6s. od. 


JAPAN, ss os F P 

These rates include despatch by the guickest mail routes... E 
Subscribers are particularly invited to order the thick paper edition, as that p. ‘ntec 
on thin paper is greatly damaged by transit, and the appearance of the illustrations 


very inferior. 


Postage of single copies, inland, is }d., irrespective of date or weight. 

Foreign postane is at the rate of 7 for every two ounces to any part of Europe, 

Egypt, Canada, and United States. 2 ‘ 
One penny for ever four or part of four ounces to Africa, Argentine Republic, 

Australia, Brazil, Cape, Chili, Jamaica, Peru, Mauritius. Mexico, New Zealand, and 

tid. to Ceylon, China, India, and Japan, 
There must be no “enclosure, or writing inside, or on the Cover, beyond the 

name and address to which itis sent, and the stamp must not affix the addressed 


aaa ete 8 the aa and r4d. rates must be dispatched within 8 days of the date of 


is: 


seal subscriptions are payable in advance. either by Cheque or P.O.0., to the 
Publisher, E. J 


. MANSFIELD, 190, Strand, London. 


“A GLIM 

Mr. DETMOLD’s picture deals with a kind of subject which 
is sure to enlist interest. There is always something pathetic in the 
idea that the elder of the two persons, who is endeavouring to im- 
part some of his knowledge to the younger, will soon have finishe 1 
his earthly business ; while, as regards the boy, the possibilities 
concerning him are unlimited. He may become in the next genera- 
tion 2 famous navigator and discoverer, an idea which is half-hinted 
at in Mr. Detmold’s happily-chosen title. 


THE CZAR IN BERLIN 


At last the long-expected meeting between the Czar and the 
Kaiser has taken place. The Emperor Alexander left Fredensborg 
on the night of October gth, and slept on board the Imperial Rus- 
sian yacht Derjava, which reached Kiel on the afternoon of October 
roth. From Kiel -the Czar started about midnight in his own 
special train, which had come from St. Petersburg, arriving at 
Berlin, accompanied by his second son, the Grand Duke George 
Alexandrovitch, at 10 A.M., on October 11th. At the Lehrte Station 
His Majesty was welcomed by the Emperor William and a crowd of 
Princes and dignitaries, among waom was Prince Bismarck, dressed 
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THE TWO MONARCHS EMBRACE ON MEETING 
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OF WHICH HE IS HONORARY COLONEL 


THE CZAR RECEIVES THE REPORT OF THE REGIMENT 
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DRIVING THROUGH THE STREETS ON THE WAY TO THE PALACE 


THE CZAR TO THE GERMAN 


EMPEROR AT BERLIN 


THE VISIT OF 
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asa full General. The Czar was in the uniform of his Grenadier 
Guard, while the Emperor William, in accordance with the usual 
complimentary custom, wore the uniform of his Russian regiment. 
On meeting the two Monarchs shook hands very cordially, and 
kissed each other on both cheeks. Then after witnessing the march 
past of the Body Guard, gigantic men, who wore the metal helmet 
caps of Frederick the Great's time, their Majesties entered the State 
coach, which was drawn by four horses, 4 /a Daumont, and escorted 
by a detachment of Cuirassier Guards. The crowds in the streets 
cheered sympathetically, but were neither so numerous nor SO 
enthusiastic as on the occasion of the successive visits of the King 
of Italy and the Emperor of Austria. 

_ The Czar alighted at the Russian Embassy, where since the days 
of Nicholas the Emperors of Russia have always lodged when visit~ 
ing Berlin. After luncheon the Czar and his son called on the 
Emperor and Empress at the Old Schloss, and then, returning to 
the Embassy, had a prolonged interview with Prince Bismarck. At 
6 P.M. a great banquet was held in the White Saloon of the Castle, 
the Czar, who was dressed as a Prussian Uhlan, sitting between 
their German Majesties, the German Chancellor being directly 
opposite him. During the banquet the Emperor William rose, and 
in his hearty emphatic style drank the health of the Czar. He 
spoke in German, winding up with a few words in Russian. The 
Czar replied in a low tone, and in French. Various versions of 
these speeches have been given, and all sorts of surmises have been 
hazarded, but there seems no reason to doubt that both the toast 
and the reply were intended to be quite friendly. After dinner 
their Majesties proceeded to the Grand Opera, next day the two 
Monarchs enjoyed some deerstalking in the Royal Preserves at 
Hubertusstock, and on the 13th the Czar took his departure. 


BOXING MATCH IN A SHOREDITCH CLUB 


IN the parish of Holy Trinity, Shoreditch, which was separated 
from the mother-parish in 1867, although no church was built until 
twenty years later, there are 8,000 people packed together in aspace 
which can be walked over one way in four minutes, and another in 
two. This region had formerly a very bad reputation. It was 
termed the “Sink of London ;” and, according to Mr. James 
Greenwood, in one of its streets there were more criminals than in 
all the rest of the metropolitan area put together. Recently, how- 
ever, determined efforts have been made to grapple with these evils, 
and in 1887, the year in which the present vicar, the Rey. A. Osborne 
Jay, came into residence, a large building was erected in Orange 
Court, a portion of which can be used for club and general purposes, 
and over the whole of which is a Church. Previous to this, the 
services were held in a hay-loft over a stable. By degrees the 
various items of a regular parochial organisation have been esta- 
blished, such as Sunday Schools, Mothers’ Meeting, a Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club, a Clothing Club, and a Lodging House, in which 
latter, says the Report—erhaps with pardonable exaggeration 
—“Qver 100 persons find, for 4d. a night, the same accom- 
modation which rich persons obtain in a hotel.” Lastly, 
there is a Club, which numbers 500 members. A_ visit 
to this club has been vividly described in an article in the 
Daily Telegraph. Mr. Jay acted as his own hall-porter, and cor- 
dially shook hands with the entering members, ‘mostly young men 
of a shabby, unwashed type, smoking short pipes. In the club- 
room, which measured about fifty feet by forty, there was 2 company 
of about a hundred such fellows. Many were playing dominoes or 
cards, whist and cribbage being especially popular; there was a 
pair of chess-players, and several others were congregated round a 
bagatelle-board. At the far end was a gymnasium, with a great 
mattress beneath to prevent accidents, and in a recess or ante-room 
there was a roped ring for boxers, in which two muscular young 
fellows were pounding each other as much seemingly to their mutual 
delight as to that of the onlookers, The favourite tastes and amuse- 
ments of these poor fellows and the most exclusive clubmen of the 
West End seem wonderfully alike, making allowance for the fact 
that the latter have more money or credit. As for the conduct of 
the Shoreditchers, hear the Zé/egraph man. “ During the hour I 
remained there the proceedings in all parts of the room were as 
orderly as they well could be. Smoking was general, but the only 
liquid refreshment at their command was a great jug of water, at 
which they occasionally took a pull. There was no quarrelling or 
swearing, and I witnessed no single instance of behaviour that 
deserved rebuke.” 


THE STRIKE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Tue schoolboy strike which recently broke out in Scotland, at 
Edinburgh, and Dundee, and afterwards affected Cardiff, Middles- 
brough, West Hartlepool, and various metropolitan districts, origi- 
nated during the strike of dockers at the East End of London, The 
schoolboys simply imitated the dockers by the strike in which they 
took part, and they parodied, in their evening demonstration about 
the streets, many of the features of the dockers’ daily procession. 
Thus, they formed themselves into a column, to the number of 
several hundreds ; they carried banners specially prepared for them ; 
they had a band composed of most discordant instruments, and they 
had a score or more of boys who carried collecting boxes fastened 
by cords round their necks. The tallest boy in the column walked 
at the head of the procession carrying a pole, at the top of which 
was fastened a doll. Behind him came the band, composed of about 
a score of lads beating trays, kettles, and triangles, and a few 
blowing flutes or playing jews’ harps. Then came the lads carrying 
banners made of paper, on which were printed in ink such phrases 
as “Shorter Hours,” “ More Holidays,” “No Cane,” “ No Home 
Lessons.” The collecting-boxes were. made of empty Swiss milk 
tins, sardine cases, and cigar-boxes, and a good many coppers were 
thus gathered in. The strike seems now to have subsided, but we 
hope educationalists will take warning by it, and make their future 
teaching both more practical and more attractive. The amount of 
misery which has been inflicted on dull-witted children since 1870 
probably far exceeds all the tortures of the Holy Inquisition, and 
yet most of this learning is forgotten soon after they leave school. 
We would encourage in every possible way the minority who have 
areal taste for books, but fer the majority a fair knowledge of the 
three R’s is all that is wanted, and the rest of their school time 
might be far better employed in_ physical exercises or some useful 
handicraft. Meanwhile, one special school-child grievance might 
be amended. The “home lesson” is often learnt with extreme 
difficulty, where quiet and privacy are practically unattainable. 


THE SEASON AT BRIGHTON 


STRICTLY speaking, there is no season at Brighton ; or, rather, 
it is always season there. The Queen of Watering Places does not 
resemble those of her humbler sisters who only seem to exist for 
three or four months of the year, and for the rest are mere 
wildernesses of dismantled bathing-machines and “Apartments to 
Let.” Patients throng to Dr, Brighton atalltimes. But the “season” 
par excellence is from the end of October to the beginning of 
January. Very pleasant it is, too, to get away fora time from the 
fogs of our murky city to the clear skies and champagne-like air of 
London-super-Mare. Not that the skies are always clear, even at 
Brighton. And, when it does rain, it does rain. Very pleasant it 
is on such a day to sit in one of the hotel smoking-rooms and 
watch the unfortunate promenaders in the King’s Road rushing to 
get under cover—not a few of them making for the underground 
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shelter depicted in our engraving. Hats are blown hither and 
thither, umbrellas are turned inside out, and every one looks miser- 
able. But such angry moods do not last for long. The Gora 
may weep for a moment, but she is soon smiling again. € 
always provides plenty of amusement for her subjects, moreover. 
There isan excellent theatre, and (pace Mr. M‘Dougall) a capacious 
and well-conducted music-hall, There is only one drawback, if 
indeed it be a drawback, It has, or 0a no licence for 
liquors, and all alcoholic refreshments had to be sent for Mal 
Mutton’s Hotel across the way. The Aquarium affords a perennia 
supply of living monsters and variety entertainments, and there | 
just going to be a contested election. What more in the way 0 
excitement could a visitor require? Ah, yes ; one thing is lacking. 
The Britisher is supposed to take the keenest delight in standing 
upon dry land and watching the agonised faces and page 
complexions of those who have been taking their pleasure on the 
ocean; Well, at Brighton, as Mr. Barnes shows us, this rare plea- 
sure may be enjoyed to the full. 


“THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS” 


A new serial story by William Black, illustrated by William 
Small, is continued on page 445. 


CONVICT LIFE AT WORMWOOD SCRUBS PRISON, III. 
See page 480. 


WITH ICE-AXE AND CAMERA IN THE ROCKY 
; MOUNTAINS 


See page 476. 
LAUSANNE 
See pp. 487 ef segg- 
« AWAITING SENTENCE” 


Tus title is suggestive of blocks and axes, with a black-visored 
headsman in attendance, or of the less picturesque but equally 
terrible gallows-tree. But an inspection of the picture shows that 
Mr. Dadd is really providing something of the nature of a comedy 
under a tragical title, The green-aproned gardener has detected 
this culprit, flagrante delicto, with his handkerchief fall of apples, 
and has promptly taken him before his master, who, we fancy, is 
also a justice of the peace. The justice, however, seems a kindly- 
natured man, he gazes at the delinquent rather in sorrow than in 
anger, and, even if he feels bound to inflict some penalty of the 
law, his gentle-faced daughter will, we feel sure, entreat him to 
temper justice with mercy. 


THE LATE SIR BENJAMIN PHILLIPS 


Sir BENJAMIN SAMUEL PHILLIPS, a leading member of the 
Jewish community in London, and formerly an alderman of the 
City, died on October 9th, at his residence, 17, Grosvenor Street, 
after.a long illness. Sir Benjamin, who was born in 1811, carried on 
Lusiness as a merchant and warehouseman in London from 1830 
until 1886, under the style of Messrs. Faudel, Phillips, and Sons, of 
Newgate Street, of which firm his two sons are now the partners. 
In 1857 he was elected an alderman of the Ward of Farringdon 


Within ; in 1859 he, with Sir Thomas Gabriel, served the office of 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex; and in 1865-6 he was Lord 
Mayor. At the close of his mayoralty he received the honour of 
knighthood—nominally, as the late Lord Derby observed, for his 
entertainment of the King and Queen of the Belgians, but really for 
his valuable services in the case of the cholera in London and the 
famine in India. Last year, owing to failing health, Sir Benjamin 
resigned the aldermanship, being succeeded by his second son, Mr. 
George Faudel Phillips. His only daughter is married to Baron 
Henry de Worms, M.P.—Our portrait is from a photograph. 


MR. A. C. MORTON, M.P. 
THE vacancy in the Parliamentary representation of Peterborough 
caused by the death of Captain Fitzwilliam was filled on October 7th, 
when Mr. Morton (Gladstonian) won the seat, polling 1,893 votes, 


against the 1,642 recorded in favour of Mr. Purvis, hi ioni 
1 : vis, his Unionist 

opponent. Mr. Alpheus Cleophas Morton is an’ architect and 

surveyor in Chancery Lane, and one of the representatives of the 
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Ward of Farringdon Without in the Common , 

He was born in 1840, and is the second son cue o London, 
Morton. He is a member of the Wandsworth District B Mr. F, 
Works. He has twice before—respectively for Hishe and oe of 


church—been an unsuccessful candidate for a seat i . Christ. 
Our engraving is from a photograph by Wesicn oe 
1 KS- 


tone. 


THE NEW M.P. FOR NORTH BUCKS 


Caprain EpMunD Hope VERNEY, of Rhian a 
charming villa on the Menai Straits) is the eldest a aha a 
Verney, of Claydon House, Bucks. Sir Harry formerly re Harry 
Buckingham and Bedford in Parliament. His mother = resented 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir George Hope, K.C.B . Eliza, 
Verney was born in April, 1838, and was educated at Harro “aptain 
is a retired Captain in the Royal Navy, and saw active en He 
the Crimean War and during the Indian Mutiny. Heisa ees a 
and Deputy-Lieutenant for both Bucks and Anglesea, and oe 
of Quarter Sessions for the latter county. On the London Cane 

y 


Council Captain Verney represents Brixton, where he had Lady 
Sandhurst as a colleague until she was disqualified. [fe is married 
to a Welsh lady, who is a very active educationalist. Mrs, Verney 
is on the School Board of ‘their own parish, and has acted as 
School Board Clerk for the last four years ; she is also the only 
woman on the Council of the North Wales University College. In 
188s Captain Verney sat for a short time for North Bucks, having 
defeated Sir S. Wilson; in 1886 he was defeated by the Hon. 
Evelyn Hubbard, and now the tables are turned, Mr. Hubbard 
being the loser, and Captain Verney the winner by 208 votes. 
Captain Verney believes in Mr. Gladstone.—Our portrait is froma 
photograph by Fradelle and Young, 246, Regent Street, W. 


returned Captain Verney on 


North Bucks 
Saturday by a majority of 208 over the Hon. E. Hubbard, and thus 
restores to the Gladstonians a seat they lost in 1866, The figures 
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were Verney 4,855, and Hubbard 4,647. In 1866 the Hon. Egerton 
Hubbard (now Lord Addington) polled 4,460, against 44389 for 
Captain Verney ; while in 1885 Captain Verney’ polled 5,462, 
against Sir S. Wilson’s 4,006. The Gladstonians have been making 
very merry over the victory during the week.—Lord Herschel at 
Durham laboured to show that all the evils existing in Ireland were 
due to Ireland being governed by an English Parliament —Mr. 
Labouchere at Glasgow once more reiterated his belief that the nest 
General Election would sweep the Government from powel, ain 
many of their supporters from political life—But the chief eee 
of the political world is centred at Brighton, where Sir Robert 7 
as a Gladstonian is fighting Mr. Gerald Loder, the Consent 
candidate. Mr. Ritchie on Tuesday attacked Sir Robert, le 
character for political consistency. Mr. W. T. Marriott is a 
strongly supporting Mr. Loder’s candidature, while Sir Robert 
has the services of Mr. T. P. O’Connor and Mr. John O Comet 
and Mr. Gladstone, in the usual letter, expresses the hope that it 
will be returned to Parliament to “ guard and complete those ie 
measures of justice championed by his illustrious father. mie 
Spencer, in addressing 4 Liberal meeting at, Bury 0” d a 
dwelt enthusiastically upon the recent by-elections.— LO’ | ie at 
Hamilton, on the same day at Sunderland, illustrated the er salt 
Home Rule by remarking that it would require us to ot 
increase our Navy.—At a Privy Council held at Balmary 7 
Tuesday Parliament was prorogued from the 16th a sere 
February next, and this has, perhaps, given Tse to the ml te 
which is being industriously circulated that Parliament ¥ 
summoned for the despatch of -usiness on February 6. Age 
At THE BOARD OF TRADE CONFERENCE held on art 
under the presidency of Lord Balfour, between the feyree anne 
of the railway companies, traders, and others, relative és of rates 
cedure to be adopted in the inquiry into the new schedu rs ae 
it was resolved, after much discussion, that the Londen aa cases 
Western Railway Company should. first introduce * 
The Great Western Railway Company are to come ness 


yg an 
Tue Fruit Exutsition at the Crystal Palare. aie 
advance, not only in respect to the number of ere 
general quality of the exhibits. Chiefly composed “ <i Xho é 
this annual show possesses a curious interest for all he. Fruiteret3 
interested in fruit culture. The Lord Mayor and ee jg, being 
Company are getting up a fund for fruit culture, which 
well supported. stellt 
Tue STRIKE MovEMENT is still showing a dangerous Ok . 
There was a baker’s procession on Sunday, from High 0 ee Ms 
sington, to Turnham Green Common, where 4 meeting : 
and the grievances of the operatives of the baking re on ee 
ventilated. The leaders disclaim any desire to 8° oF cluding * 
but threaten to take the step unless their demands, vymed for 
reduction of the hours of labour to sixty @ week phate . 
overtime, are granted forthwith.—On. the same ee ale 4 : 
Burns rade a speech, at Blackfriars, 1n which he Me ve strike? 
what unctuous detail, on the advantages gained | 
in the Docks. The London Trades Council is, 
revolutionised, and all the men and women s Trades 3 
metropolis are to be affiliated to it. Women’s traces 


ots 
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increasing in numbers, many new organisations being 
announced. The omnibus and tram men are also combining, with 
a view to 3 general strike, unless shorter hours of labour are conceded 
1 y the companies employing them. And the children are following 
the example of the men and women, Schoolboys who demand 
churter hours, no cane, and no home lessons, have been “out on 
guike” during the past week in Bermondsey, Kennington, Wool- 
wich, and Finsbury, and in the provinces, at Birkenhead, Edinburgh, 
among other towns. Gangs of these young desperadoes have been 
erambulating the streets armed with | sticks and stones, but the 
ceverity of the magistrates is having its effect—There has been a 
serious riot at Bristol, where 600 men out on strike from the gas 
works used such violence towards the hands engaged to take their 
places that they fled in all directions, most of them returning to 
their homes. The agitation 1s extending in the provinces. The 
jyonworkers in Staffordshire, the nail and chain hands at Cradley 
lleath are agitating. A strike is threatened on the North-Eastern 
Railway. 

‘Tue LICENSING COMMITTEE OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
CouncIL, pursuing their new crusade against their music-halls, have 
refused a music license for the White Hart, Leman Street, White- 
chapel, and a dancing license for the Rosemary Branch, Camberwell. 
The licences of Crowder’s Music Hall, Gatti's Palace of Varieties, 
and the Mitre Music Hall have, however, been renewed. The 
jection of the Committee has come in for a good deal of severe 
criticism. The “ Sketch Artists ” engaged in music-halls deny that 
the sketches have any immoral tendency, and challenge the right 
uf the Council to exercise a veto over them. A large number of 
working men connected with clubs and industrial associations in 
East London have unanimously resolved to protest a ainst the 
cecisions of the Committee. The Council have passed rules to 
govern the proceedings of the Committee as regards the granting or 
renewal of licenses. They have, moreover, announced, in deference 
to public opinion, that they will not take any definite steps without 
giving due publicity to their intentions. 

Tue TUDOR EXHIBITION, which is to be opened at the New 
Gallery in January next, promises to prove as successful as the 
Stuart Exhibition of last year. Lord Dudley is to be President, 
with the Duke of Westminster and Lords Brownlow and Hardinge 
as Vice-Presidents. Her Majesty has consented to act as Patron. 
‘The Holbeins from Windsor will be one of the features of the 
show, and contributions have been promised from Knole, Hatfield, 
Burghley, Kimbolton, and Hardwick. Many interesting relics of 
Shakespeare will be shown, and so will objects connected with 
Raleigh, Drake, and Sir Nicholas Bacon. 

\tscELLANEOUS.——The Lord Mayor opened on Monday, at 
Stationers’ Hall, an Exhibition of Specimens of Printing, under the 
auspices of the British Typographia, a London branch of which was 
formed on that day.—At the Ordinary General Meeting of the 
National Pension Fund for Nurses, held on Tuesday, it was 
announced that one thousand nurses had joined the Institution, and 
40,000/, been invested for their benefit.—Mansfield College, Oxford, 
was inaugurated on Tuesday, by the Principal, the Rev. Dr. Fair- 
bai, The Institution is intended for graduates who purpose to 
enter the Ministry of the Baptist, the Methodist, Presbyterian, or 
Anglican Churches. Its scholarships and tutorships are, how- 
ever, exclusively reserved for members of the Congregational 
Churches.—The explosion at the Bentilee Colliery on Wednesday 
morning, resulted, it is feared, in a loss of sixty lives. 

Our OBITUARY includes the death, in his eightieth year, 
of Lord Digby; in her eighty-sixth year, of Lady Charlotte 
Blount, the daughter of the eleventh Duke of Somerset, 
who married Mr. William Blount (who died four years ago) 
in 1839; in his seventy-first year, of Dr. James Prescott Joule, 
one of the most eminent scientists of his time, the discover of the 
“Mechanical Equivalent of Heat.” At his residence at Sale, near 
Manchester, Dr. Joule enjoyed the acquaintance of the most cele- 
brated men of science of the century, and was a member of all 
the leading scientific bodies in Europe and America ; in 1878, he 
received a pension of 200/. a-year on the Civil Pension List, “in 
recognition of his eminent scientific achievements and valuable 
discoveries ;” of Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart., at Clewer Park, Windsor, 
the Chairman of the Great Western Railway Company. The de- 
ceased baronet was one of the shareholders of the Great Eastern, 
one of the mortgagees to whom that unfortunate ship was mort- 
gaged, and one of the purchasers who bought her with a view to 
employing her in laying the Atlantic Cable—it was during his 
absence in the Great Zastern in 1863 that he was elected M.P. for 
Cricklade, which he represented as a Conservative for twenty years. 
lle was createda baronet in 1866, after the laying of the Atlantic 
Cable; in his seventy-second year, of Sir Charles William Sikes, a 
banker, who received the honour of knighthood in 1881, in recogni- 
tion of his services in introducing the system of Post Office Savings’ 
Banks; of Sir Benjamin Samuel Phillips, a portrait of whom 
appears on another page ; of Dr. John Kilner, a well-known Wes- 
Jeyan missionary, who had spent twenty-seven years in India; and 
of Sir Clement Wolseley, of Mount Wolseley, Co. Carlow, 
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_ Tus Bisnop oF BEDFORD has done well in calling public atten- 

tion to the continued use of overcrowded cemeteries. The recent 
meeting of the Church of England Burial, Funeral, and Mourning 
Reform Association passed a resolution in favour of earth burial 
nothwithstanding the vigorous opposition of Sir Spencer Wells, 
who argued that the storage of bodies in cemeteries was most dan- 
yerous to the living. It is disquieting to have it on such high 
medical authority that the rapid determination of the body in the. 
cath is likely to prove more dangerous than burial in strong 
coffing, since this upsets many popular theories, but cremation makes 
little headway in popular favour. 

THE Bishop or Lonpon presided at a public meeting, 
held at St. James's Hall, to support the Licensing Committee 
of the County Council in their attempt to purify the Music 
Halls, and a resolution was moved by the Bishop of Bedford 
and seconded by Lady Sandhurst :—That this meeting greatly 
rejoices at the determination of the Licensing Committee of 
the London County Council to reform the music halls of 
London, and earnestly hopes that the London County Council will 
sustain its own Committee in this urgently needed attempt to make 
the places of public amusement under their sanction fitter than 
some of them are at present for the entertainment of decent and 
respectable people.” Amongst others who wrote to express their 
sympathy with the crusade were Archdeacon Farrar and Cardinal 
Manning. 


nee Bishop of LINCOLN, in his Charge to the Clergy of his 

lie on Monday, dwelt upon the proceedings taken against him. 

A fa ately declared that he lovally accepted the decision of the 

ah hbishop as his Metropolitan, but went on to express regret that 

he Grace had chosen a course which might lead to the privileges of 
© Episcopate being infringed. 
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oe ee of ROCHESTER delivered his third quadrennial 
afneanced that ee es dnt ne Diconse: ances 
five years would be the restor: ti Tl the. Vonadihal chatch of St 
year f the beautiful church 
Saviour’s, Southwark, which ie iid i Pee tr an cee 
Hie ebuL Hold, Rie Lovakip declared, plived’« eevect east tne 
i d, played tral i 
history of Southwark and ie Sued pO eies peace 
i thy of becoming th hed 
Scith of the Themes, His loncéhip. adv fae Hecht the 
establishment of Reeaueds TNE ee a 


THE BIisHop OF DURHAM has b 

‘ I \ een ordered by hi i 
ady a to spend the winter in a warmer climate, put wilt pretty 
not leave England until the end of November. But the reports ae 


to his lordship’s state of health si i i 
ee eee aa a th since his recovery from illness 


DiocEsAN CONFERENCES are now i 
ee v i in full blast. They have 
[le ame Bristol, Winchester, Bath and Wells, 

THE DEATH of Prebendary Barnes remov i 
esteemed dignity of Exeter Cathedral, Biabeadary Baier wir ale, 
be remembered for his warm friendship with General. Gordon It 
was at Heavitree that Gordon stayed just before his departure for 
Khartoum; and Prebendary Barnes received almost the last 
private letter the hero wrote from the beleaguered city. 
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THe REMARKABLE ACTIVITY of the Metropolitan and City 
Police in making raids upon betting and gaming houses continues to 
bear fruit. To the already numerous list of “clubs” which have 
been entered must be added that of the Coleman Club, at the corner 
of London Wall and Finsbury Pavement.— Zimmer, Rottke, 
Summerfeldt, and Schmidt were charged at the Marlborough Street 
Police Court with keeping the “Weiss Bier Club ” in Charing 
Cross Road, and a large number of men and women with using that 
institution as a common gaming house. The case was, however, 
adjourned.—And, at the Clerkenwell Police Court, Mrs, Plowman 
was charged with permitting a house in the Goswell Road to be 
used for the purposes of betting, and remanded.—At Leicester 
Police Court, on Tuesday, a man named Godfrey was charged with 
keeping a gaming establishment, and forty-eight men with being 
found on the premises. : 

Tue STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE at the Manchester Police 
Court, on Monday, declined to accede to an application that James 
Swift (who stands charged with causing the death of the persons 
killed in the railway accident at Ardwick) should be discharged, on 
the ground that two coroners’ juries had decided that the occurrence 
was purely one of misadventure.—A young man named Sayer stands 
charged on his own confession at the Marlborough Street Police 
Court with forging and uttering a cheque for 260/—Eliza Scoff- 
ham was, on Monday, committed for trial by the Bridgenorth 
magistrates on a charge of obtaining 2104 on a forged cheque. 
‘The bank-cashier was hesitating whether he should hand her the 
parcel containing the money, when she snatched it up and ran off 
with it. He pursued her, but when he came up with her her 
appearance had so completely altered, that he ‘would not have 
recognised her but for the parcel in her hand, This was the lady 
who recently obtained heavy damages from a Mr. Mills for false 
imprisonment. 

THE INCORPORATED Law Society is holding its annual pro- 
vincial meeting at Leeds. The institution has entered upon an 
era of increased usefulness, since, by the Solicitors’ Act of last year, 
it has become more than ever the recognised official authority, 
having the custody of the Roll of Solicitors (hitherto kept by the 
Petty Bag Office), and, to a large extent, the duty of initiating 
proceedings against members guilty of professional or personal mis- 
conduct. The President ‘of the Society, Mr, Grinham Keen, at 
Leeds, on Tuesday, alluded, in by no means friendly terms, to Lord 
Halsbury’s Land Transfer Bill, and laboured hard ‘to show that the 
opinion of the legal profession is opposed to a compulsory 
system of registration. But we doubt whether Mr. Keen was 
entitled to speak, as he ventured to do, on behalf of the 
public, who are certainly in favour of cheap _ transfer. 
Nor are the public, we conceive, so averse as Mr. Keen 
imagines to a public instead of a private trustee. Mr. Keen, like 
most lawyers, is in favour of establishing a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and, like many of the leading members of the profession, 
sides with the Attorney-General against the Solicitor-General, 
in opposing the fusion of the two branches. Amongst other 
claims made on behalf of the Bey that of rendering solicitors 
eligible to be elevated to the County Court Bench, seems reasonable, 
since solicitors enjoy almost a monopoly of the practice in the 
County Courts, but we doubt whether the Incorporated Law Society 
can make out any right to representation in Parliament. 


THe TurF.—There were twenty-two runners for the Cesare- 
witch, which was run on Thursday last week. But long before the 
winning-post was reached, it was evident that the race was over, 
and that there was only one in it, This was Mr. W. Goater’s 
Primrose Day. This four-year-old mare, on the strength or rather 
the weakness of her previous performances, had been given only 
the feather-weight of Ost. I Ib., and, as she had greatly improved, 
she won with the greatest ease. Veracity and Davenport, the 
favourites, made no sort of show in the race, and that deceiver, The 
Baron, was absolutely last. Ingram was second, Mercy third, and 
Mill Stream fourth. As a matter of course, Primrose Day who, 
including her penalty, has only 7st. to carry, 15 4 strong favourite 
for the Cambridgeshire. But all depends upon the result of the 
objection which on Wednesday was lodged against her, on the 
ground of wrongful ownership. Of course, if disqualified for the 
Cesarewitch, she will be unable to run for the Cambridgeshire. ’ 

Of the other races at Newmarket, we may mention the Champion 
Stakes, in which poor Ayrshire made a lamentable last appearance, 
being beaten by Gold and Antibes, and pulling up very lame; the 
Newmarket Oaks, in which Pamela first beat Minthe and three 
others in an undecided over the wrong course, and then walked 
over; the Great Challenge Stakes, in which Heaume defeated 
Caerlaverock and Noble Chieftain ; the Prendergast Stakes, which 
Memoir added to the Duke of Portland's pile ; and the Newmarket 
Derby, in which Gold and ‘Enthusiast succumbed to Testator. 

T. Loates made a further advance last week, and on Saturday 
headed the list of winning jockeys with $37 mounts and 144 
successes against the §35 mounts and 105 successes of George 
Barrett, his nearest opponent. He has been engaged as first jockey 
to the Duchess of Montrose next year at a retaining fee of 1,500/. 
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—The Stewards of the Jocke: i i 

1 t y Club have disqualified Fullerton for 
ie ate Handicap on the ground of ara description, and 
Cae s therefore go to Woodland. Ténébreuse won the Prix 
aoe ae the Paris Autumn meeting on Sunday. Satiety has 
Se, ue ty the stud. Lord Calthorpe is said to have refused 
4,0004, for him, offered by some foreign speculator. Let us hope 


his lordship wi : SFY c 
us ie ae ety be rewarded for his patriotism. Satiety’s fee will 


Fe, seeps first half of the game between Sunderland 
pets ce son Saturday produced a very good struggle, but 
anes daohiy the want of it told after that time; the amateurs tired 
ae erably, and eventually the Scotchmen (nine of the Sunder- 
mae nea from across the Tweed) won by three goals to one. On 
ee = ne north, however, they met and were defeated by Wolver- 
p aneloee ee In League matches, the heavy defeats in- 
aes a, os North End, Aston Villa, and Notts County upon 
prec i erers, Derby County, and Accrington respectively are 
fe y of notice. Aston Villa afterwards journeyed to London, and, 
= ah good game, just managed to defeat London Caledonians.— 
a ue pees he aeteated Halifax; Huddersfield Cardiff 
ssively ; i i E 
Seotlieh Madlborough ote Harlequins Richmond, and London 
SCULLING.—lIf George Bubear is our best professi 
A 2 ‘essional . 
ch English professional oarsmanship is indeed in a parlous canis 
i On Monday Neil Matterson, the Australian, defeated him 
He the greatest ease over the Thames Championship Course 
doing the distance, with the assistance of a very strong tide, in the 
record time of 22min. 2secs.—Young W. G. East won the 
Scullers’ Sweepstakes on Saturday, beating among others the 
American, George W. Lee, once a very promising sculler. 
_MISCELLANEOUS.—Mr. William Burgess, the well-known 
pisciculturist, died last week. He was an enthusiastic angler ; 
but where he killed thousands he brought millions into existence. 
—tThe billiard-season of the Aquarium began on Monday with 
a match, spot-barred, between Cook and Taylor.—Tom Burns 
a well-known Liverpool athlete, is performing a curious feat, 
On Wednesday, last week, he dived from Runcorn Bridge, 
and swam to Liverpool. Thence he walked to London, where he 
arrived on Monday afternoon. Within an hour of his arrival he 
dived from London Bridge, and on Tuesday he left again to walk 
back to Liverpool, where he is hooked to arrive this (Saturday) 
afternoon, We are glad to add that Burns's previous exploits have 
not all been of this futile character. He holds a Humane Society 
SS having rescued from drowning a lady nearly 18 stone in 
weight ! 
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WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1889. 
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ExpLaNation.—-—The thick line shows the variations in ths height of the 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday midnight (15th inst. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum an 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘I'he information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


REeMARKS.——Lhe weather during the first part of this week was stormy and 
rainy, but towards its close became quiet, dry, and fine generally. Atthe very 
commencement of the period, Wednesday (9th inst.), a large and deep de- 


bution became very ill-defined, small local disturbances appearing in various 
parts of England, with extremely slight gradients for variable airs generally. 
The squally showery conditions hitherto noticed, gradually died out, and during 
the latter portion of the time foggy cold mornings were followed as the days 
advanced by fine bright weather in nearly all parts of the country. 
the close of the week, however, a fresh disturbance appeared in the North-West, 


those regions, with rain in the South-West of Ireland, and cloudy skies, and 
less settled conditions in most other places. Temperature by day was about the 
normal or slightly above it everywhere, but below it by night very generally. 
The highest readings have reached or slightly exceeded 60° on one or two 
occasions at several 0° the Southern English Stations, while the lowest fell te the 
freevihg point or rather below it at some of the Inland Stations over Great Britain. 

‘The barometer was highest (29/96 inches) on Monday (agth inst.) ; lowest 
(29°31 inches) on Wednesday (gth inst.); range 0°65 inch. 

“Vhe temperature was highest (61°) on Tuesday (1sth inst.) 5 
Sunday (13th inst.); range 26°. ? 

Rain fell on three days, Total fall o’o8 inch. Greatest fall on any one day 


o’o5 inch on Friday (ath inst.), 


lowest (35°) on 
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GREENWICH TIME will be adopted on the Austro-Hungarian 
railways, provided the German lines will accept the same system. 
At present the ‘Austrian railway time is almost exactly an hour 
earlier than the British reckoning. 

STILL'NG THE WAVES WITH Ort has been tried on an exten- 
sive scale in the Iceland fisheries this year with great success. Over 
a hundred fishing-boats go to the grounds from Dunkirk, so the 
Chamber of Commerce instituted 2 competition, and has received 
most interesting reports. The winner of the first prize relates that 
two bags of oil, containing a. pint and-a-half apiece, will calm the 
sea for two hours. 

Tue ONLY Review EVER HELD BY FREDERICK III. OF 
GERMANY as Emperor has been commemorated in a large painting 
executed at Emperor William’s request, and which has just been 
finished. It depicts the march-past of the Second Foot Guard 
Brigade before the late Emperor in_the Charlottenburg Park—the 
present Emperor, then Crown Prince, being in command. 
Emperor Frederick is represented sitting in a carriage, the Empress 
and daughters standing beside him, and the Crown Prince on horse- 
back close by, watching the troops as they defile past. 
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DRAWN BY W. SMALL 


“ What are you two conspiring about now ” Lionel asked. 


THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS’ 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A MAGNANIMOUS RIVAL 


Ti1aT Monday night at the New Theatre was a great occasion ; 
for although there were a few people (themselves not of much 
account, perhaps) who went about saying there was no one in 
london, an enormous house welcomed back to the stage those well- 
Kiown favourites, Miss Burgoyne and Mr. Lionel Moore. And 
what had become of the Aivron and the Geinig now ?—their distant 
‘murmurs were easily drowned in the roar of enthusiasm with which 
oh vast audience—a mass of orange-hued faces they seemed across 
ae footlights—greeted the prima donna and the popular young 
poe Nina was here also, in her subordinate part. And all 
‘hat Miss Burgoyne could do, on the stage and off the stage, to 
attract his attention, did not hinder Lionel from watching, with the 
most affectionate interest, the manner in which his protégé, his old 
conmade Nina, was acquitting herself. C/ava was perhaps a little bit 
‘vo eager and anxious; she anticipated her cues; her parted lips 
seemed to repeat what was being said to her ; lights and shadows of 
expression chased each other over the mobile features and brightened 
cr darkened ber eloquent eyes; and in her passages with Grace 
‘Vsinwaring she was most effusive, though that other young lady 
maintained a much more matter-of-fact demeanour. 

Capital, Nina! Very well done!” Lionel exclaimed (to him- 
“ in the wings. ‘You're on the right track. It is easier to tone 
ae than to brace up. Don't be afraid—keep it going—you'll 
ait business-like soon enough——.” 
ify me oe had to come tripping off the stage, and Lionel had to 
Haat 1¢ had no opportunity of speaking to her until the end of 

ee when they chanced to meet in the long glazed corridor. 

You're a bit nervous to-night, Nina,” he said, in a kindly way. 

es But so as to be bad?” she said, quickly and anxiously. 
fae e Was very well done indeed—it was splendid—but you almost 
reels ck much pains, Most girls with a voice like yours would 
enaieh a part like that and think the management was getting 
inewha suppose you don’t know yourself that you keep repeat- 

What the other person is saying to you—as if he wasn’t getting 
on fast enough——.,” 

nip Paused for a second. 
seitheer af Fe ae am understand what you mean,” she said, 

£0; L ae y ; then she continued in her usual way: “ But to-night, 
fine ts: m anxious—oh, there'are so many things !—this is the first 

act with Miss Burgoyne ; and I wish them not to say Tama 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


oD 


“A PRINCESS OF THULE,” "MACLEOD OF DARE, 


stick—for your sake, Leo—you brought me here—I must do what I 


can : 
“Oh, Nina, you don’t half value yourself!” he said. “You 


think far too little of yourself. You're a most wonderful creature to 
find in atheatre. I consider that Lehmann is under a deep obliga- 
tion to me for giving him the chance of engaging you. By the way, 
have you heard what he means to do on Sunday week ?” 

‘¢ No—not at all!” i 

‘Saturday week is the 4ooth night,” he continued ; “and to 
celebrate it, Lehmann is going to give the principal members of the 
company, and a few friends, I suppose, a dinner at the Star and 
Garter at Richmond. Haven’t you heard?—but of course he'll 
send you a card of invitation. The worst of it is that it is no use 
driving down at this time of the year: I suppose we shall have to 
get there just as we please, and meet in the room; but I don't 
know how all the proper escorts are to be arranged. 
thinking, Nina, I could take you and Miss Girond down, if you will 
let me.’ 

There was a bright, quick look of pleasure in Nina’s eyes—but 
only for an instant. 

“ No, no, Leo,” she said, with lowered lashes. ‘‘ That is not 
right. Miss Burgoyne and you are the two principal people in the 
theatre—you are on the stage equals—oft the stage also you are her 
friend—you must take her to Richmond, Leo.” 

‘* Miss Burgoyne ?”—— ; 

But here the door of Miss Burgoyne’s room was suddenly opened, 
and the voice of the young lady herself was heard, in umistakeably 
angry tones: 

“Oh, bother your headache! I suppose it was your headache 
made you split my blue jacket in two, and I suppose it was your 
headache made you smash my brooch last night—I wonder what 
some women were born for !”—And therewithal the charming 
Grace Mainwaring made her appearance ; and not a word--hardly 
alook—did the indignant small lady choose to bestow on either 
Lionel or Nina as she brushed by them on her way up to the 
wings. 

Yes, here he was in the theatre again, with all its trivial distractions 
and interests, and also its larger excitements, and ambitions, and 
rewards, not the least of which was the curious fascination he 
found in holding a great audience hushed and enthralled, listening 
breathlessly to every far-reaching, passionate note. Then his 
reappearance on the stage brought him a renewal of all the friendly 
little attentions and hospitalities that had been interrupted by his 


I was. 


&C. 


leaving for Scotland ; for if certain of his fashionable acquaintance 
were still away at their country-houses, there were plenty of others 
who had returned to town. Club-life had begun again, too. But 
most of all, at this time, Lionél was disposed to enjoy that quiet 


‘and gentle companionship with Nina, which was so simple and 


frank and unreserved. He could talk to her freely, on all subjects 
save one—and that he was trying to put away from himself, 
in these altered circumstances. He and she had a community 
of interests; there was never any lack of conversation— 
whether he was down in Sloane Street, drinking tea and 
trying over new music with her, or walking with Miss 
Girond and her in to the theatre, through the now almost 
leafless Green Park. Sometimes, when she was grown petulant 
and fractions, he had to scold her into good-humour ; sometimes 
she had seriously to remonstrate with him ; but it was all given and 
taken in good part. He was never embarrassed or anxious in her 
society ; he was happy, and content, and careless, as. she appeared 
to be also. He did not trouble to invent any excuse for calling 
upon her ; he went down to SPane Street just whenever he had a 
spare half-hour or hour ; and if the morning was bright, or even 
passable (for it was November now, and even a tolerable sort of day 
was welcome), and if Miss Girond did not wish to go out or had 
some other engagement, Nina and he would set off for a stroll by 
themselves, up into Kensington Gardens, it might be, or along 
Piccadilly, or through the busy crowds of Oxford Street ; while they 
looked at the shops and the passers-by, and talked about the theatre 
and the people in it, or about old daysin Naples. There was no harm ; 
and they thought no harm. Sometimes he could hear her hum to 
herself a fragment of one of the old familiar canzoni—‘‘ Antoniella 
Antonia !” or ‘ Voca, voca, ncas’ a mano”’so light-hearted was she ; 
and occasionally they said a word to each other in Neapolitanese— 
but this was seldom, for Nina considered the practice to be most 
reprehensible. What she had chiefly to take him to task for, how- 
ever, was his incurable and inordinate extravagance—wherever she 
was concerned especially. 

“Leo, you think it is a compliment ? ” she said to him, earnestly. 
‘No, not at all; Iam sorry. Why should you buy for me this, 
that, whatever strikes your eye, and no matter the price? I have 
everything I desire. Why to me?—why, if you must give, why not 
to your cousin you tell me of, who is so kind to the sick children, 
in boarding them in the country? There, now, is something worthy, 
something good, something to be praised —’ 

“Oh, preach away, Nina!” he answered, with a laugh, “ But 
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I’ve contributed to Francie’s funds until she won't take anything 
more from me—not at present. But why do you always talk about 
saving and saving? You are an artist, Nina, and you put such 
value on money !” 

“* But an artist grows old, Leo,” she said. 

“« Perhaps you have been saving a little yoursel!, Nina? ” he said, 
at a venture. 

“Oh, yes, I have, Leo, a little,” she answered, rather shame- 
facedly. 

** What for?” he made bold to ask. 

“Oh, how doI know ?” she said, with downcast eyes. ** Many 
things might happen : is it not safer? No, Leo, you must not say 
I love money for itself; it is not fair to me; but—but if a dear 
friend is ill—if a doctor says to him ‘ suspend all work, and go away 
to Capri, to Algeria, to Eg—Egippo ’—is it/right p—and perhaps he 
has been indiscreet—he has been too generous to all his companions 
—he is in need—then you say ‘Here, take mine—it is between 
friends,’ Then you are proud to have money, are you nol?” 

‘I'm afraid, Nina, that’s what they call a parable,” said he, 
darkly. ‘But Iam sure of this, that if that person were to be 
taken ill, and were so very poor, and were to go to Nina for help, 
I don’t think he would have to fear any refusal. And then, as you 
say, Nina, you would be proud to have the money—just as I know 
you would be ready to give it.” 

It was rarely that Nina blushed, but now her pretty, pale face 
fairly burned with conscious pleasure ; and he hardly dared to look, 
yet he fancied there was something of moisture in the long, dark 
lashes ; while she did not speak for some seconds. Perhaps he had 
been too bold in interpreting her parable? — 

Yes, there was no doubt that this spoiled favourite of the public, 
who lived amid the excitements, the flatteries, the gratifications of 
the moment, with hardly a thought of the future, was dreadfully 
extravagant, though it was rarely on himself that he lavished his 
reckless expenditure. Nina’s protests were of no avail ; whenever 
he saw anything pretty, or odd, or interesting, that he thought 
would please her, it was purchased there and then, to be given to 
her on the first opportunity. One day he was going through V igo 
Street, and noticed in a shop-window a pair of old-fashioned, 
silver-gilt loving-cups—those that interclasp ; and forthwith he went 
in and bought them: “I'll take those ; how much are they ?” being 
his way of bargaining. In the afternoon he carried them down to 
Sloane Street. ; 

‘Here, Nina, I’ve brought you a little present ; and J’ll have 
to show you how to use it, or you would never guess what it 
is for.” 

When he unrolled his pretty gift out of the pink tissue-paper Nina 
threw up her hands in despair. 

“Oh, it is too much of a folly !” she exclaimed. 
do it, Leo! Whatis the use of old silver to me! is 

“Well, it’s nice to look ai,” said he. ‘* And it will help to 
furnish your house when you get married, Nina.” j 

“Ah, Leo,” said she, ‘if you would only think about yourself ! 
It is always to-day, to-morrow, with you: never the coming 
years——” : 

“Yes, I know all about that,” he interposed.“ Now I’m going 
to show you how these are used. They're loving-cups, you know, 
Nina—’ 

“« Loving-cups ?” she repeated, rather timidly. : 

“Yes; and I will show you how the ceremony is performed. 
Now, will you get me some lemonade, Nina, and a little of the 
vermouth that I sent to Mrs. Grey?” 

She went and got these things for him ; and when she returned 
he poured into one of the tiny goblets about a teaspoonful of the 
vermouth, filling it up with the lemonade; then he put the other 
cup on the top of this one, so that they formed a continuous vessel ; 
he shook the contents; then he separated the cups, leaving about 
half the liquid in each, and one of them he handed to Nina, 
retaining the other. 

‘© We drink at the same time, Nina—-with any kind of wishes you 
like.” 

She glanced towards him—and then shyly lowered her eyes—as 
she raised the small cup to her lips. What were her wishes? 
Perhaps he did not care to know ; perhaps she would not have 
cared to tell. 

‘You see, itis a simple ceremony, Nina,” he said, as he put the 
little goblet on the table again.‘ But at the same time it is very 
confidential. I mean, you wouldn’t ask everybody to go through 
it with you—it would hardly, for example, be quite circumspect 
for you to ask any young man you didn’t know very well——”. 

“ Leo!” 

The sound of her voice startled him: there were tears of 
indignation in it : he looked up and found she had grown suddenly 

ale. 

“You,” she said, with quivering lips, “you and JI, Leo— 
we have drunk together out of these—and you think I allow 
any one else—any one living in the world—to drink out of them 
ater that ?—I would rather have them dashed to pieces and thrown 
into the sea!” 

Her vehemence surprised him—and might have set any other 
person thinking ; but he was used to Nina’s proud and wayward 
moods; so he merely went on to tell her that there was nothing, 
after all, so very solemn in the ceremony of drinkiag from a 
loving-cup; and then he asked her whether she ought not to 
call Miss Girond, for it was about time they were going down to the 
theatre. 

Of course the forthcoming dinner that Mr. Lehmann was about to 
give at the Star and Garter created quile a stir behind the scenes, 
where the routine of life is much more monotonous than the peop'e 
imagine who sit in the stalls and regard the antics of the merry folk 
on the stage. There were all kinds of rumours and speculations as 
to who was going with whom, as to the number and quality of the 
visitors, and as to the possibility of the manager presenting each of 
his lady-guests with a litile souvenir in honour of the occasion. 
So when Lionel was summoned to Miss“ Burgoyne’s room one 
evening, he was not surprised to find -her begin to talk of the 
following Sunday. 
© Will you make yourself some tea, Mr. Moore?” she said, from 
the inner room. ‘‘There’s some cake on the top of the piano. 
Then you can bring a chair to the curtain, and I'll talk to you-—for 
I’m not quite finished yet.” 

He drew a chair to the little opening in the curtain, where he 
could hear what she had to say, and answer, without any indiscreet 
prying. 

**Tam at your service, Miss Grace,” said he, lightly. 


‘* Why doe you 


“ How are you going down to Richmond on Sunday ? ” she asked | 


at once. 

“ By train, I suppose.” 

- ‘There was a moment’s silence—perhaps she was waiting for him 
to ask a similar question. 

‘Lord Denysfort is going to drive down,” 
inner room. 

“Lord Denysfort !” he said, contemptuonsly. ‘‘ What she is the 
attraction now? I don’t like that kind of thing : it gets the theatre 
a bad name. If I were Lehmann, I wouldn’t have a single stranger 
allowed in the wings.” 

“ Not unless they were your own friends,” said the unseen young 
lady, complacently. ‘* Now I know you're scowling. But I believe 
you are quite wrong. Lord Denysfort is simply a business- 
acquaintance of Mr. Lehmann’s—there are money-matters between 


said the voice in the 


“he’s awfully good-looking— 
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and when he was asked to be present 
hould offer to drive some of 
tion of lords, have you? 
ng man you brought to 
come to the theatre one 


them, and that kind of thing ; 
at the dinner, it was quite natural he s 
us down. You have no particular detesta 
What has become o/ the tall, handsome you 
us at Henley—the lazy man—and didn’t he 
night? i ‘. 8 eS ’ « ” 

% Lord Rockminster ?—he is.in Scotland still, I believe. 

“Somebody ought to put fireworks in his coat-tail pockets ; but 
he’s just frightfully handsome. He 

uite fluttered me.” : , 
be: I say, Miss Burgoyne,” Lionel interposed, quickly, ‘‘ there's a 
sister-in-law of his coming to town shortly, on her way to Brighton 
—a Miss Cunyngham —and I should like to have her mother and her- 
self come behind for a little while, some night they were at the 
theatre—it is interesting to those people, you know—— ss elas 

“© Vou are the one who would have no strangers 1n the wings ! 
said the voice. F 

“¢ And I want you to be civil to them——" 

“Tea andcake? Allright. But you havent told me how you 
are going down to Richmond.” ’ : - 

“Ves, Ihave. I’m going down by train, most likely. , 

‘Oh, by train, I suppose I ought to accept Lord Denysfort’s 
invitation.” Oey r 

‘© What’s the good of driving at this time of year?” he asked. 
“ Tt will be pitch dark.” " : 

«There will be a full moon, they say.” : : 

“You won't see it because of the fog. In fact, the whole thing 
isa mistake. The dinner should have been given in London.” 

“<Qh, I think it will be great fun dining at a half-deserted hotel 
—it will be ghostly—and I’m going out on the terrace if it is as 
black as midnight.” / ; 

« And what are you going to do with your gallant warrior—with 
the furious fire-eater who wanted to bring my humble career to a 
premature end?” : 

“J don’t know whom you mean,” said the voice, but with no 
great decision. 

“© You don’t remember saving my life, then?” he asked.‘ Have 
you forgotten the duel that was to have been fought before I went 
to Scotland; and how you stepped in to protect me? If it hadn’t 
been for you, I might have fallen on the gory field of battle——” 

**Tt’s all very well for you to mock,” said she, ‘but there’s 
nothing that young man wouldn't do for my sake ; and I don’t see 
anything to laugh at in true esteem and affection. They’re too rare 
nowadays. 1 know one or two gentlemen who might be improved 
by a little more devotion and—antl chivalry. But it's all Zersiflaze 
nowadays. Everything is connu——” 

‘* Behind the scenes, perhaps ; but it’s different when you import 
the fresh, the ingenuous element from the outer world,” said he (but 
what interest had he in the discussion ?—he did not wear his heart 
on his sleeve for Miss Burgoyne to peck at). ‘* Aren’t you going to 
take Mr. Miles down with you?” 

“Poor Percy!” said the now muffled voice (perhaps she had a 
pin in her teeth, or perhaps she was still further touching up her 
lips), “* I suppose he would come if he were invited ; but he doesn’t 
know any of them.” 

“© Why don’t you ask Lehmann for an invitatioa for him? we 

‘©What do you mean, Mr. Moore? "demanded the voice— 
sharply enough now. 

‘© Oh, nothing.” 

“ T consider you are very impertinent. Why should I ask for an 
invitation for Mr. Miles? What would that imply? Do you 
suppose I particularly wish him to be there?” : 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to offend,” Lionel said, quite humbly. 
‘Only—you see—the other night you showed me that ingenious 
dodge of covering the ring you wear with a bit of white india-rubber 
—and—and I thought it might be an engagement ring—worn on 
that finger——.” 

_ * Then you're quite wrong, Mr. Clever,” said the voice, ‘* That 
ring was given me by a very dear friend, a very, very dear friend—L 


won’t tell you whether a he or a she—and it fits that finger ; but all. - 


the same I don’twant the public to think Iam engaged. So there 
—for your wonderful guessing!” 

“‘ Tin sure I beg your pardon,” said he; ‘‘I didn’t mean to be 
inquisitive.” 

But at this moment the intervening curtains were thrown open, 
and here was Grace Mainwaring, in 1ull panoply of white satin, 
and pearls, and powdered hair. She was followed by her maid. 
She went to the long mirror in this larger room, and began to 
put the finishing touches to the set of her costume and also to her 
make-up. Then shetold Jane to go and get the inner room tidied ; 
and when the maid had disappeared, she turned to the young bari- 
tone. 

‘* Mr. Moore,” said she, rather pointedly, ‘‘ you are not very 
communicative.” 

“In what way?” 

‘¢ T understand you are going to take Miss Ross and Miss Girond 
down to Richmond on Sunday : I don’t see myself why you should 
conceal it.” 

“ I never thought of concealing it!” he exclaimed, with a little 
surprise. ‘* Why should a trifling arrangement like that be con- 
cealed—or mentioned either ?” 

Miss Burgoyne regarded herself in the mirror again, and touched 
her white wig here and there, and the black beauty-spots on her 
cheek and chin. 

‘* Thave been told,” she remarked, rather scornfully, ‘‘ that gen- 
tlemen| are fond of the society of chorus-girls—-I suppose they enjoy 
acertain freedom there that they don’t meet elsewhere.” 

‘* Neither Miss Ross nor Miss Girond is a chorus-girl,” he said— 
though he wasn’t going to lose his temper over nothing. ' 

‘They have both sung in the chorus,” she retorted, snappishly. 

‘* That is neither here nor there,” he said. “ Why, what does it 
matter how we go down, when we shall all meet there on a com- 
mon footing? It was an obviously simple arrangement—Sloane 
Street is on my way, whether I go by road or rail——” 

“Oh, pray don’t make any apology to #ze—/ am not interested in 
the question,” she observed, in a most lofty manner, as she still 
affected to be examining her dress in the mirror. : 

‘I wasn’t making any apology to anybody,” he said, bluntly, 

‘¢Or explanation,” she continued, in the same tone. Von 
ee to me a ene ee for foreigners, Mr. Moore; and 

suppose they are glad to be allowed to practi i i 
one ce can speak dozen English.” aes REE ENE 

‘* Nina—I mean, Miss Ross—is an old friend of mine,” i 
just beginning to chafe a little. ‘‘It is a very small oe 
courtesy that I should offer, to see her safely down to Richmond, 
ee ae is a Straneeys with hardly any other acquaintance in 
_ * But pray don’t make any excuse to me—what hav i 
it?” Miss Burgoyne said, sweetly. And then, as ahe ee ae 
her long train and swung it over her arm, she added: ** Will es 
kindly open the door for me, Mr. Moore?”? And therewith om 
passed out, and along the corridor, and up into the wings-—he 
attending her, for he also was wanted in this scene. = 

Well, Miss Burgoyne might drive down to Richmond with Lord 
Denysfort or with any one else ; he was not going to forsake Nina, 
On the afternoon appointed, just as it was dark, he called at the 
house in Sloane Street, and found the two young ladies ready, with 
nothing but their bonnets to put on. Both of them, he thought 
were very prettily dressed, if Nina’s costume had a somewhat 
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severer grace; and, indeed, that rather comporte dee sins 

demeanour towards this little French sie ee Nina's 
seemed to regard with a kind of grave and young-matr ae she 
sideration and forbearance. When they had got into the i y con- 
which was waiting outside for them, and “had stated rougham 
Putney Bridge, it was Mlle. Girond- who was merry a ay Ube 
and talkative : Nina only listened, in good-humoured am excited 
Mile. Girond had never been to Richmond ; but she had peniet 
it; she knew all about the beautiful view, and the terrace Sek of 
ing the river ; and she was promising herself the romance aad dae 
of a stroll in the moonlight. Charm 

“¢ I don’t see much sign of that full moon as Ti : 
her, peering through me window of the ace ee att to 
the glare of the gas-lamps would hide it in any case, lisse 
there’s a good deal of fog always along the hames at this ti even 
year: don’t be disappointed, Miss Girond, if you have to a a 
indoors. Indeed, it is far too cold to go wandering about aie 
statues in the moonlight.” 2 amotig 

“And if in the dark, they will be all the more mysterieuz, q 
you not think? ’? said Miss Girond, eagerly. ‘‘And there aa i 
surprises—perhaps a laugh, perhaps a shriek—if you run agai < 
some one?” against 

‘*Oh, no, Iam not going to allow anything of that kind,” saiq 
he. ‘I have to look after you young ladies, and you must cori ' 
yourselves with the strictest decorum.” NICE 

‘* Yes, for Nina,” Miss Girond cried, gaily. ‘That is for Ni 
—for me, no! I will have some amusement; or I will run Sen, 
Who gave you control of me, Monsieur? I thank you; but 1 ao 
not wish it.” : 9 

‘© Estelle!” sail Nina, in tones of grave reproach. 

*‘Ah!” said the wilful young lady, and she put out the tips of 
her fingers as though she would shake away from her these too 
serious companions. ‘‘ You have become English, Nina, er 
well. If I have no more gay companion, I go out and eee 
statue—I beckon to hin—I defy him—ah ! he freezes me—he nade 
his head—it is the Commendatore!” And then she sang, in por- 
tentous bass notes— Py 


“© Don Giovanni, a cenar teco 
MW invitasti—é son venuto!” 


Lionel let down the window. 

* Do you see that, Miss Girond?” 

Far away above the blue mists and the jet-black trees (for they 
were out In the country by this time) hung a small opaque disc of 
dingy orange. 

“Tt is the moon, Leo!” cried Nina. ‘Ah, but so dull !” 

“That is the fog lying over the low country,” he said, ‘‘it may 
be clearer when we get to the top of the hill. It is to be hoped so, 
at all events. Fancy a theatrical company going out to a rustic 
festivity, and not provided with a better moon than that!” 

However, when they eventually reached the Star and Garter, 
they had forgotten about the moon and the aspect of the night ; for 
here were the wide steps and the portico all ablaze with a friendly 
yellow glow ; and just inside stood Mr. Lehmann—with the most 
shining shirt-front ever beheld —receiving lis guests as they arrived. 
Here, too, was Lord Denysfort, a feeble-tooking young man, with 
huge ears and no chin to speak of, who, however, had shown some 
sense in engaginga professional whip to drive the four-in-hand 
down through the fog. Of course there was a good deal of Lostle 
and hurry and confusion—friends anxious about the non-arrivai of 
other friends and so forth—in the midst of which Lionel said to his 
two companions— 

‘ Dinner will be a long time yet. The ladies who have driven 
down will be making themselves beautiful for another quarter of an 
of hour. Suppose we go out on the balceny, and see whether any 
Miss Girond’s statues are visible.” 

They agreed to this, for they had not taken off their cloaks ; so 
he led them along the hall and round by a smaller passage toa door 
which he opened ; they got outside, and found themselves in the 
hushed, still night. Below them, on the wide terrace, they coull 
make out the wan grey plaster pillars and pediments and_ statues, 
among the jet-black shrubs; but beyond that all was chaos; the 
river and the wooded valley were shrouded in a dense mist, pierced 
only here and there by a small orange ray—some distant window ot 
lamp. They wandered down the wide steps ; they crossed to the 
parapet ; they gazed into that great unknown gulf, in which they 
could descry nothing but one or two spectral black trees, their top- 
most branches coming up into the clearer air. Then they walked 
along to the southern end of the terrace; and here they came in 
sight of the moon—a far-distant world on fire it seemed to be, 
especially when the sombre golden radiance touched a passing lag 
of cloud and changed it into lurid smoke. All the side of the vast 
building looking towards them was dark—save for one window that 
burned red, 

‘ Is that where we dine?” asked Nina, as they returned. 

“Oh, no,” Lionel answered. ‘‘Our room is at the end of the 
passage by which we caine out—I suppose the shutters are shut. 
fancy that is the coflee-room.” , 

“Tam going to have apeep in,” Miss Girond said, as they 
ascended the steps again ; and when they had reached the balcony, 
she went along to the window, leaving her companions behind, for 
they did not share in this childish curiosity. But the next moment 
little Capitaine Crépin came back, in a great state of excitement. 

‘*Come, come, come !” she said, breathlessly. “Ah, the poor 
young gentleman—all alone !—my heart feels for him—Mr. Moore, 
it is piteous——.” 

‘“Well, what have you discovere 
indifferently, for he was getting hungry. 

“Come and see—come and see! <All alone—no one to say 4 
word——.” k 

Lionel and Nina followed their eager guide along the dar 
balcony, until they had got near the brilliant red window. T ey 
looked in. The room was bright with crimson-shaded lamp, a 
its solitary occupant they made out clearly enough: it mls 
Percival Miles—in evening dress, standing before the fireplaces 
gazing into the coals, his hands in his pockets. ; salad 

‘© Ah,” said Nina, as she quickly drew back, ‘* that 15 the a 
gentleman who sometimes waits for Miss Burgoyne, is it net. 8 
And he is all by himself? _ It is hard.” ‘ 

“Vou think it ishard, Nina?” Lionel said, turning to her; 
three spies simultaneously withdrew. 

- “Oh, yes, yes!” Nina exclaimed. loor to 

“© Well, you see,” continued Lionel, as he opened the glass 409) 
let his companions re-enter tbe hotel, ‘‘an outsider who eer: 
larking after an actress, and finds her surrounded by her pro eo af 


friends and her professional interests, has to undergo 4 Pe all by 


d now?” said Lionel— 


as the 


tribulation. That poor fellow has come down here to ar eal 
himself, merely to be near her. But mind you, 1 was ae 
fellow who wanted to kill me——.” m to 


“He, kill you!” Nina said, scornfully. “ You allowed hi 


live—yes?” F 
“ But I don’t bear any malice. No. I don’t. | I’m going 
that boy just the very happiest young man there is in the king 
Great Britain this evening ——.” : 
‘Ah, I know, I know!” exclaimed Nina, delightedly. it, 
‘*Oh, no, you don’t know, You don’t know anything ae the 
What you and Miss Girond have got to do now is to go in 
cloak-room and leave your things, and afterwards 1ll meet 
the dining-room ny 


to make 
Jom of 
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ng to Mr. Lehmann !” said Nina, with a 


, “ou are gol ‘ 
“Yes, but Ah, that is generous 


«T do not know ?—yes, I do know. 


Soy, Leo—that 1s noble.” ; 
of 30" yo2--trash !” he said; and he hurried these young people 


* qisrobing room and left them there. Then he went to 
who was still in the hall. : 
he began, without more ado, ‘ there’s a young friend 
om I wish you’d invite to dine with us.” 
er looked rather startled—then hesitated—then stroked 


his waned 
«y--] presume a gent 
«Yes, of course, said 


leman-friend?” 
Lionel, angrily. ‘It’s a Percival Miles— 
e heard of Sir Barrington Miles—and this is 


you must hav is 


OU son, though he’s quite a young fellow —— 


ee very well; oh, yes, certainly!” said Mr. Lehmann, 
arently very much relieved. ** Will you ask him ? ee F 
apy Well, no, I can’t exactly,” Lionel said. “ But I will send him 
a formal wile in your name—‘ Mr. Lehmann presents his compli- 
may 1?? 

mM a Pets att dinner will be served almost directly, Would 
you mind ‘telling the waiters to lay another cover?” 

Alou five minutes thereafter, when the company had swarmed 
into the dining-room—most of them chatting and laughing, but the 


more business-like, looking for their allotted places at table—Mr. 
Percival Miles put In an appearance, very shy and perhaps a little 
hewildered, for he he knew not to whom he owed this invitation. 
Lionel had got a seat for him between Mlle, Girond and Mr. Carey, 
the musical conductor 3 if he could, and if he had dared, he would 
have place:l him next Miss Burgoyne ; but Miss Burgoyne was at 
the head of the table, between Lord Denysfort and Mr. Lehmann— 
pesides, that fiery young lady might have taken sudden cause of 
offence. As it was, the young gentleman could gaze upon her from 
afar; and she had bowed to him—with some surprise clearly 
showing in her face—just as their eyes had met on his coming into 
the ro. Lionel was next to Nina; he had arranged that, 

It was a protracted banquet, and a merry one withal ; there was 
a perfect Babel of noise ; and the excellent old custom of drinking 
healths with distant friends was freely adopted. Miss Girond did her 
pest to amuse the good-looking boy whom she had been instrumental 
in rescuing from his solitary dinner in the coffee-room ; but he did not 
respond as he ought to have done; from time to time he glanced 
wistfully towards the head of the table, where Miss Burgoyne was 
gaily chatting with Lord Denysfort, As for Nina, Nina was very 
quiel, but very much interested, as her dark, expressive eyes 
elojucnily showed. 
“It is $0 beautiful, Leo,” she said. ‘* Every one looks so well : is 
it the light reflected from the table?” And then she said in a 
lower tone: ‘* Do you see Miss Burgoyne, Leo? She is acting all 
the time, She is acting to the whole table.” 

“That Albanian jacket of hers is gorgeous enough anyway,” 
Lionel responded : he was not much interested—apparently—in 
the question of Miss Burgoyne’s behaviour. 

When dinner had been some little time over, the women-folk 
went away and got wraps and shawls, and the whole company 
passed outside, the men lighting their cigars at the top of the steps. 
The heavens overhead were now perfectly clear; the moonlight 
shone full on the long terrace, with its parapets, and pedestals, and 
plaster figures ; while all the world below was shut away in a dense 
fog. Indeed, as the various groups idly walked about or stood and 
talked—their shadows sharply cut as out of ebony on the white 
stone--the whole scene was most extraordinary ; for it appeared as 
though these people were the sole occupants of some region in 
el + aa clear-shining region raised high above the forgotten 
earu, 

“Lchmann is lucky,” Lionel said to Nina. 
moonlight effect was going to be a failure.” 

ste aint came up in an eager and excited fashion. 

Aina. 

“What is it, Estelle?” 

“Monsieur of the pretty face,” she said, in a whisper, * oh, so 
sad he was all dinner !—regarding Miss Burgoyne, and she coquet- 
ling, oh, frightful, frightful !—but it is all right now—he was at the 
door when we come out—he takes her hand—‘ How you do, Miss 
Burgoyne?’—*Oh, how you do, Mr. Miles?’—and he leads her 
awry before she can go to any one else. And there—away down 
there —do you see them? He has compensation, do you think?” 
She Crow Nina a little aside, and sang into her ear-—— 


**T thought his 


“ _Ce soir, as-tu vu 

La fille & notre maitre, 
Dun atr résolu 

Guettant & sa fenétre ? 
Eh bien ! gwen dis tu? 

—Je dis que pai tout vet, 
Mais je n'ai rien cru ; 
Je Vaime, je Paine, 
Je laime quand méme!” 


—arl then she broke into a malicious laugh. 
és pri are you two conspiring about now?” Lionel asked— 

m the bench on which he had carelessly seated himself, the better 

to cujoy his cigar, 
X must_know the consequence of doing a good action, Leo,” 
sad tohim. ‘Do you see the black bushes—yonder—and 
wo figures? Estelle says: it is Miss Burgoyne and the young 
eman who would have been all alone but that you intercede. 
ae owing a great deal to you?” 

ll, Nina, if there is any gratitude in woman’s bosom Miss 
eae ee to be indebted to me too. She has got her pretty 
ate aa ge say he would have managed to procure a little inter- 
flisicues 1 Her, In some surreptitious way, In any case—I dare say 
anne iis intention in coming down ; but now that he is one of 
Ant an Sais of the guests, she can talk to him before every one. 
inatae have been the means of bringing the pair of turtle-doves 

iu Hee 1 hope they’re happy.” 
tint you do not understand,” Nina said to him—for Miss 

“Td 48 now talking to Mr. Carey, who had come up. 

«Gon t understand what 2” 

: he not understand Miss Burgoyne,” said Nina. 

Nina at don’t I understand about her, then ?” 

Wy shook her head, 

PO Mad I say? You will not believe. Perhaps she is 
it she Mad 2 Liinging in that young man—yes, perhaps—but 
ive Borganion. isch have yourself to go and talk with her and be 
Mio! sti areding me all those people? Oh, you do not believe? 
the dinner she w odest—as she is vain, and jealous. All during 
Estelle says it vas playing cuquette, openly, for every one to see : 
tom: no, Le Was to pique the young man who came from the other 

“0. sane © It was not—it was meant for you 1” 

” Dos werk ae ‘—I wasn’t thinking anything about her!” 
you do not es that, Leo?” Nina said to him gently, ‘‘Ah, 
Wishes to have cs at woman. She is clever 5 she is cunning ; she 
Hetograph ; e fame of being associated with you—even"In a 
tlie ae ce the shop-windows ; and you are so blind! The 
speak about =e Be ae have liked that, too, for the newspapers to 
together; bug ie the public to talk, and her name and yours 
interfere, and get, she says ‘No, he will owe more to me if I 

> get an apology for him.’ It is one way or the other 


1 


re 
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way—anything to win your attention—that you sh 
a that ¥o5 should show it to the walle ia 
“Nina, Nina,” said he, ‘‘you want to make me outrageously 
bia Do you imagine she had a single thought for me ener 

ad Lord Denysfort to carry on with—he hasn’t much in his head 
poor devil, but a title goes a long way in the theatrical world—and 


when she could practise on the susceptibilities of her humble adorer 


who was further down the table? Oh, I fancy Miss B 
enough to occupy herself with thi ni i eae 
She Y ss ae p ee this evening without thinking of me. 

o , you do not understand, Leo,” Nina said. °B 
you may understand—if Miss Burgoyne still finds you inaleeene 
and becomes angry. But before that, she will try much——” : 

‘Nina !” 

. ** You will see, Leo!” Nina said; and that was al! 
just then, for Mr. Lehmann came up to take the Seal a (4 
whether they would rather have tea out here in the moonlight or 
oe to Si dining-room. 

_But any doubt as to the manner in which Miss Burgoyne r 
his intercession on behalf of Mr. Percival Miles nae ait le 
that in a most summary fashion, by the young lady herself, As 
they were about to leave the hotel, the men were standing about 
in the hall, chatting at haphazard, or lighting a fresh cigar, while 
they waited for the women folk to get ready. Lionel saw Miss 
Burgoyne coming along the corridor, and was glad of the chance of 
saying good-night to her before she got on to the front of Lord 
Denysfort’s drag. But it was not good-night that Miss Burgoyne 
had in her mind. : 

‘© Mr. Moore,” she said, when she came up, and she spoke ina 
low, clear, incisive voice that considerably startled him. Tam 
told it was through you that that boy was invited to the dinner 
to-night.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“* Well, what then?” he exclaimed. ‘ What was the objection? 
I thought he wasa friend of yours. That boy?—that boy is a 
sufficiently important person, surely-—heir to the Petmansworth 
estates—why, I should have thought——” 

She interrupted him. 

*<T consider it a gross piece of impertinence,” she said, haughtily. 
‘<T suppose you thought you were conferring a favour on me / How 
dared you assume that any one—that any one—wished him to be 
present in that room !” 

She turned proudly away from him without waiting for his reply. 

“Lord Denysfort, here 1 am,” said she; and the chinless young 
man with the large ears gave her his arm and conducted her down 
the steps. Lionel looked after her—bewildered. 

(To be continued) 


THAT illustrious institution the Comédie Francaise had reached 
almost the lowest point of its fortunes about the year 1848. Many 
excellent actors were still numbered among its sociéfaires, but they 
played to empty benches. The house of Moligre seemed to have 
lost touch with the national life of the time. Bad management and 
a too great deference to tradition had something to do with this 
state of affairs; the political excitement of the Revolution year 
of 48 seemed to have turned people’s thoughts quite away from 
the theatre. This was the state of affairs when M. Arsene Houssaye, 
the brilliant dramatist and literary free-lance, was summoned one 
day to the Elysée by the Prince-President of the Republic, after- 
wards Napoleon III. With the President M. Houssaye found 
Rachel, then in the fullest possession of her marvellous powers. 
With hardly any preliminaries M. Houssaye was offered the 
directorship of the Comédie Francaise; with as little hesita- 
tion he accepted the post. Rachel acknowledged that she had 
pressed the President to appoint M. Houssaye because among 
all the likely men for the post he was the one of whom she knew 
least. Had M. Houssaye known what was in store for him he 
would not, perhaps, so lightly have accepted the responsibility. 
The sociétaires were furious when they discovered that a director 
had been placed over them. Rachel and M. Houssaye on their arrival 
at the theatre were refused the privilege of the free list. The actors 
banded together to oppose the new director tooth and _ nail. 
They did not know their man. M. Houssaye displayed infinite 
tact and patience. He describes a scene in which the angry 
actors and actresses came to him one by one with their complaints, 
He appeased them all, and made the women, at least, his friends. 
The whole thing reads like a scene from a comedy of Moliére. 
«Behind the Scenes at the Comédie Frangaise” (Chapman and 
Hall) is the title M. Houssaye gives to his amusing book, which 
has just been done into English by M. Albert D. Vandam. M. 
Vandam, we may say at once, has done his work very well, adding 
whenever necessary short explanatory notes. Houssaye held the 
reins at the theatre, despite all attempts to dislodge him, until 1856, 
and during that period the theatre saw some of its greatest suc- 
cesses. We have not space to even summarise the names of the 
great plays, actors, and authors, of whom M. Houssaye has so much 
that is interesting to say. His book is witty, and full of informa- 
tion. It is much more, too, than mere gossip. It is a really im- 
portant contribution to the history of the France of yesterday, and 
to the literature of all time. 

“Mary Howitt : an Autobiography ” (2 vols. : William Isbister, 
Limited), edited by her daughter, Margaret Howitt, is not perhaps 
one of the most fascinating of recent biographies ; but it is one, 
nevertheless, which may be read with interest from cover to cover. 
If Mary Howitt and her husband, William, were not persons of 
genius, if they contributed little or nothing to the original thought 
of their country, they were at least industrious workers in literature, 
and their pursuits brought them into contact with a number of 
famous persons. If, then, it is only for what we can read of others 
these volumes would be interesting. The materials for the 
volumes were prepared by Mary Howitt late in life, chiefly in 
her Bavarian home. The narrative of her husband’s early lite is 
written by himself, and is woven into the wife’s story. A placid 
childhood at Uttoxeter ended in 1809, and in 1821 she married. From 
1824 to 1830 Mary and William Howitt lived at Nottingham, quietly 
working at “The History of Priestcraft,” “The Rural Life of 
England,” and other books which have made their joint names famous. 
Glimpses we get of other literary persons famous at that time—of poor 
“LE, L.,” of Alaric Watts and his wife Zillah, of Ainsworth, and 
also of Dickens. With the beginning of 1848, when the industrious 
couple settled in Avenue Road, Regent's Park (William doing 
miscellaneous journalism, and Mary writing for the Tract Society, 
“which pays well,” and trying to write orthodox), the narrative 
becomes more lively. Harriet Martineau_became an acquaintance, 
they go to the first Exhibition, the “ P. R. B.’s” are just being heard 
of, and the slavery question is coming prominently to the front. 
As an instance of the slow growth of movements in England, we 
may mention that as_ long ago as 1856 Mary Howitt was agitating 
for the purchase of Parliament Hill, Hampstead, for the people ; 
a scheme which was carried into effect last year! Much of the 
latter part of the book is occupied with foreign travels. The happy 
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married life of this united couple continued far into old a 
oo William Howitt died, his wife took up her residence er) 
Che last event of consequence in the book is Mary Howitt’s conver- 
sion to the Romish Church—a conversion, according to her own 
narrative, tremblingly entered upon, and completed with hesita- 
tion. “i hope,” she said, “it is all right.” They were fine cha- 
racters, those Quaker writers, with their rigid views of conduct 
nee Nonconformist love of freedom, their half-hearted interest in 
a They did honest, substantial, work, and left the world better 
mar igre Big aye and industrious lives offer many 

; Fi as edite iss Margare' vitt— 

a tee deal of erat interestsé™ aparen Ea 

nits first appearance we gave some space to a notice of Mr. 
J. W. C, Haldane’s “Civil and Mechanical Eueinesrine, Popularly 
and Socially Considered” (E. and F.N. Spon). We need, there- 
fore, only say now that a new edition of the work has been published 
in an enlarged and improved form. The book is exceedingly 
interesting, and very well worth reading. Civil and mechanical 
engineering are perhaps the greatest of modern sciences; they 
are those, at any rate, whose work is most directly interesting to the 
people generally. _ Mr. Alaldane writes of his own studies with 
enthusiasm, and without any technicality. Anecdotes abound in his 
pages, and the subject is treated so that the details of engineering 
triumphs become almost as interesting as a romance. 

Mr. W. L, Courtney’s “ Life of John Stuart Mill” in the “Great 
Writers Series” (Walter Scott) is excellent work. The biographical 
part is written with much judgment, and the delicate topic of Mill's 
se eae Faye 3 handled with great discretion. ‘The 

osition of Mill’s philosophi igi ini i 
ia redial sa P phical and religious opinions, too, is 

“ For Good Consideration,” by Edward Butler (Elliot Stock), is 
one of three volumes of random essays for which the great success 
of “ Obiter Dicta” is in great measure responsible. Though there 
may be many imitators, there is but one master, and no one has yet 
touched Mr. Birrell’s level in these kind of essays. Mr. Butler has 
observation, some humour, and a considerable sense of style. But 
these by themselves are not enough ; it is the kernel which is absent 
—the originality of mind, the individuality of view. 

There is much that is true and lofty in “Last Words to Girls” 
(Rivingtons), a thoughtful series of papers addressed to young girls. 
by that veteran educationalist, Mrs. William Grey. Few women 
have done more than Mrs. Grey for ‘the higher education of 
women,” and few are better qualified to address young girls on the 
subject of self-culture. Some of our frivolous and novel-reading 
young ladies of to-day would find new worlds for thought in the 
closing papers of Mrs. Grey’s book—the three on ‘‘ The Service of 
Women.” 

“Museums and Art Galleries,” by Thomas Greenwood (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.), is so excellent a work that we have little doubt 
that it will soon pass into a second edition. Mr. Greenwood truly 
says that the subject is practically without a literature, and his 
own book is a good attempt to fill the gap. . There are a few 
omissions and one or two mistakes ; but that is little in such a book, 
covering so large an amount of ground. Museums are becoming of 
more and more importance, and Mr. Greenwood’s book is likely to 
be the standard work for some time to come. 


wy 
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Tuomas Mursy's Cantatas are making their appearance in 
readiness for the winter holidays, more especially those composed 
for young folks. ‘‘ Lost Dimplechin,” a fairy cantata for juvenile 
voices, with pianoforte accompaniment, written by E. Glenton, 
music by Thomas Murby, is one of the best of its class, no light 

raise when so much really good music is produced in this form. 
The plot is simple; the subject a little maiden who stays from home, 
loses her way in a forest, is taken prisoner by goblins, and incar- 
cerated in a coal cellar from whence she is rescued by the Queen of 
the Fairies and her attendants ; boys will find some good fun in the 
characters of the goblins ; the comic song, “The Bear and the 
Dodo,” if given by the Goblin King with due spirit, will be heartily 
applauded. Dimplechin has,more than one pretty solo, the choruses 
for the fairies and their queen are really charming, more especially 
the unaccompanied chorus “ Sleep, Sleep.” Thomas Murby is quite 
a specialist in composing for children. His music, although so 


- simple and tuneful, bears the stamp of a musician’s hand. 


Messrs, W. MorLEY AND Co.——Four very good songs, by 
well known and popular composers, are: “At Her Spinning 
Wheel,” written and composed by W. H. Bellamy and Maude V. 
White, which is of the pianoforte piece, with a vocal accompaniment 
school, and requires careful and delicate playing to produce a good 
effect ; “On Conway Quay,” a pathetic tale of the sea, by Clifton 
Bingham, music by H. Trotére ; “ Will You Come Back to Me?” 
a plaintive love-song with a happy ending, words and music by 
Frank L. Moir; and “The Captain of the Lifeboat,” a spirited and 
dramatic song, written and composed by F, E, Weatherly and 
Louis Diehl, which will be a sure favourite in the mess-rooms of 
our sailors and soldiers—Two very pleasing and dance-inspiring 
waltzes are: “ Nuit d’Amour,” by Theo Bonheur; and “ Pompeii 
Valse,” by Hermann Rosa. Both are attractively frontispieced. 

Messrs. A. HAMMOND AND Co.—Very apropos at this season, 
when students are settling down to work for examinations,comes “A 
Short Musical History and Biography,” by Albert L. Draper, 
‘A.M.O.C. This concise and well-arranged little book is especially 
designed for the use of candidates for Theoretical Examinations, 
and is admirably adapted for the object intended.—Three of the 
latest issues of “The Academic Edition of Pianoforte Music” are: 
“Six Nocturnes” (No. 15), by Alfred Sergent, smoothly written 
and meritorious compositions, well suited for the drawing-room ; 
« National Airs of All Countries” (No. 16), thirty-eight in number, 
for the most part well known, including “ God Save the Queen,” 
« Rule Britannia,” “ The Austrian and Russian Hymns,” and “ The 
Watch on the Rhine;” this little volume will find favour where 
classical music is voted dull and wearisome.—* Gavottes, Minuets, 
&c., Ancient and Modern” (No. 20), contains fifteen of these 
popular dances, by various composers, all more or less known, in- 
cluding “Souvenir de Marie Thérése Gavotte” (C. Neustadt), 
“ Gavotte in G Minor (Bach), “‘ Menuetto Grazioso” (Boccherini), 
and the time-honoured “ Menuet de la Cour.”—A group of pieces 
for the pianoforte, which will please in the home circle, consists of 
“Marche Funébre” and “Nous Reverrons-Nous?” by Alfred 
Sergent ; “ Processional March,” by Ewart West ; “ Inspiration,” a 
Tonstuck, by Gustav Lange; and “La Tyrolienne,” by Walter F. 
Newton, 

ALFRED Hays.—— Our Noble Defenders,” a national song, 
words by E. Foskett, F.R.S.L., music by Tito Mattei, is well 
calculated for a popular concert, albeit it is a trifle boastful_—There 
is go and spirit in “ Ours,”-words from the French of Louis Lapie, 
English version by Richard Henry, music by J. Baldran, a merry 
tale of a cantiniére’s adventures in the camp and in the _barrack- 
yard.—Tuneful and danceable is “ Warbling Valse,” by Frangoise 
Moorat, 
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WARDER EXAMINING THE CELLS BuFORE TILE CONVICT IS LOCKED UP FOR THE NIGHT 


building of Millbank Prison costing the public the enormous sum 

of 450,310/. As a prison it was almost a failure from the first ; as 
a specimen of gaol architecture it is simply a monstrosity. The 
cost of the prison at Wormwood Scrubs—* all within the walls when 
complete ”—will be 96,7552, a striking example of what saving can 
be effected by convict labour. The officers’ quarters, outside the 
prison—well-built and handsome houses, eight of them, whilst 
forty-two are of smaller design, and for the use of warders and 
other subordinate officers—represent an additional expense of 12,5322 
The sum expended in the erection of temporary buildings 
(3,6632) is not included in the figures enumerated, nor the cost of 
the prison roadway, 920 yards long, which was constructel, we 
learn, for the sum of 3,270/. 

On the system of averages, the cost of Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison is at the rate of 7o/, Is. 3d. per cell—a satisfactory result as 
figures prove and times go, and a cell at Wormwood Scrubs is a 
cleverly-constructed and well-thought-out piece of work, considered 
either from a sanitary point of view or with regard to the safe 
custody of the convict in charge. Each cell has its outlet for foul 
air and its inlet for fresh warmed air. The ventilation seems 
perfect. A cell is some ten feet in width and thirteen feet in 
length, and there is plenty of breathing space for the captive. Each 
cell is furnished with a plank bed, a set of shelves for his Bible and 
Testament, his book from the prison library, and his pint tin, a 
fixed table and stool, and a Dbell-push to the right of the door, 
should there be any necessity—as in the event of illness—for the 
prisoner to summon the officer on duty in the ward. This bell is 
connected with an indicator which springs forth when the bell is 
sounded, and remains in evidence outside the cell door as to the 
party who has rung. This indicator is of use in other ways also. 


if N our preceding article we directed attention to the fact of the 


When a gang of convicts has returned from ils work, each man, 
after having passed into his cell and closed his door behind him, 
has to ring his bell, which releases the indicator outside, and stands 
as sufficient evidence that A or B or Cis “at home.” A glance 
down the long lines of closed doors, each with its clearly-defined 
little indicator projecting, enables the warders to make sure that 
their charges are all safely housed and under lock and key till 
further notice. * ; ‘ 

Even prisoners have their frivolous moments, and some of them 

are quick to appreciate the humour of the situation. Conscious of 
visitors being shown the workings of the indicators, the prisoners 
who had been counted and seen into their cells before tea-time, set 
up a vigorous pulling of these bells on the occasionof our visit. The 
indicators were already out, and there was no evidence remaining 
as to what particular convict ‘was up to his larks,” and tugging 
at his bell with unnecessary vigour and much vain repetition. 
Hence the bells in the various rows of cells from floor to ceiling were 
tingling at unlooked-for intervals all over the block, till a sharp 
remonstrance or two from the warders to “stop that” subdued the 
majority to quiescence—only the majority, for a little defiant “ring- 
ing” here and there sounded out till the loaves and tea and gruel 
were ready, and there was more sober business on hand. 
_ Inthe cells of Millbank Prison the gas-lights used to be placed 
inside the cell—a clumsy contrivance, which has been improved 
upon here, and probably in most prisons by this time, Each cell 
is now lighted by a jet of gas from the outside which shines through 
an aperture on the left of the door. In the door itself is of course 
the usual “inspection” through which the warder on duty can at 
any time take stock of his prisoner. 

The blocks of the cells, by the way, at Wormwood Scrubs Prison 
do not radiate from a common centre, as in the case of most modern 
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establishments of the kind. The cell-blocks are arranged 
A Sed paralle) 
with one another, north and south, separated by a space sufficient 
give room for the workshops, kitchen, &c., between them, Tt 
cells are in tiers, all opening into a spacious corridor, round wh; @ 
. = S: ich 
run galleries by which the cells ave approached by the convicts ang 
their. custodians. There is a brightness and lightness in th 
jout-ensemble not frequently met with in a convict prizon at all : 

« All the cells,” says Major-General Sir Edward Du Cane, « hay 
sunlight in them at some time of the day. There are no dun 
dark courts and corners, as there must necessarily be on the radiating 
plan, and the cell windows of one block do not overlook the yard 
attached to another block.” 

During the first nine months of a prisoner’s sentence he i; 
relegated exclusively to his cell, and the time is spent in separate 
confinement. Here he does his shoemaking, his Post-office bag 
his tailoring, his sack-making, and at times—and if an untractable 
being altogether, as is sometimes the case—his oakum-picking 
the lowest and most objectionable class of work. “ Coal-sacks and 
bags for the Admiralty,” it is said in the Governor's Report, “have 
been made in large quantities, and have proved, as hereto‘ore, avery 
suitable and remunerative work for convicts undergoing their 
separate confinement.” The making of boots for the police was also 
a branch of industry practised in this prison to a great extent, but 
which, we understand, has now been transferred to Chatham. 

“ During no part of a convict’s sentence,” says the Chaplain of 
Wormwood Scrubs, “is he so amenable to good influence as in 
the first period of nine months spent in separate confinement, 
The isolation and consequent freedom from contamination give 
abundant time for reflection, and prepare the way for kindly counsel 
and religious instruction.” ‘The chaplain, it may be remarked, sees 
every prisoner who desires an interview with him, and also pays 
frequent visits to the convicts in their cells, and who have not 
expressed any wish for religious advice or instruction. ‘ Spontaneous 
cellular visitation,” he adds, “is of the utmost importance.” 

It may be mentioned here, asan adjunct to this, that the inaugura- 
tion of “the star system,’ as it is called, and which came into existence 
about 1879, has been followed by very satisfactory results as to the 
well-being and the moral progress of the convict. A man who does 
not appear to have been previously convicted, and whose antece- 
dents bear the test of an inquiry, becomes one of this class, and wears 
astar upon his arm significant of the fact. 

The testimony of the Governor of Wormwood Scrubs is of great 
value ag to the merits of this scheme :—“ I consider it,” he says, in 
his late excellent Report, “to be a most useful means of reclaiming 
men who, though convicts, are not habitual criminals ; and, as a 
proof, I may add that, out of the number of re-convicted men (270) 
received into this prison from local prisons during the past year, only 
some three or four had been ‘star class’ men while undergoing their 
former sentences.” ; 

And yet the “star-class” men as well as the women at Woking 
Female Prison, to which we have already drawn attention, may 
very probably be the longest-sentenced convicts, and be suffering 

unishment for “murder most foul,” or for some desperate deed to 
which the drink fiend has impelled them. These men feel the 
“ stings and stabs” of remorse very acutely, and it is only in associa- 
tion that they harden and turn for the worse. na 

For our own part, we believe the time will come when the association 
plan will be once more in the foreground of prison questions. The 
experience of most officials, from the principals to the warders and 
assistant warders, is very much against it. Gre 

“ Why, what can they talk about, sir,” remarks an intelligent aoa 
to us, “when they get together? What must they talk about, I shoul 
iike to know, but their old tricks, and their old pals, and oni 
plans for meeting when they are out again 2 That's all they do. 
“We should get on considerably better here,” adds the goverudt o 
a large prison which we inspected a few months since, ' if it sis 
not for the association. We have too much of it. It is altogether 
a mistake, in my opinion.” 


The prisoner in his separate cell has rather a haras ing time of 


it, however—it is just possible that if a little more oan c 
placed in him it would not be quite amiss. He is trae le ri 
visitors at all times and seasons-—sudden raids, as it were, are mad 


upon him, and very much, doubtless, to his disgust #s well ee 
surprise. The cells are persistently searched, and a at is ss 
moment may be told to leave his work and his tools vu he Pe 
into the corridor and stand very upright and with his mee 
wall, whilst the warder has a quiet rummage ove: ei oh the 
effects. One need not say that it goes very a ee raimtely 
convict if anything be discovered to which he is not let fact 
entitled—even a nail or a screw, especially a scres of a 
which wii/ find its way into the best regulated prisons st paseo 
by means entirely unaccountable. The craving for ae Meal 
add, is inherent in the convict's breast 5 he will doa: Brees Se 

the way of evasion of the rules to obtain it. re ear ahi 

In the Warders’ recreation-room, to which a eae ies 
given access for various reasons—for orderly eb i k to the 
one shred of tobacco lying on the floor will act as 4 0° 
convict, and he will use every means within the ged i 
service to secure it, dropping a broom or 4 book, or ae 
so as to become the owner of that one flake of tobacco, 
ingenuity can accomplish the endeavour. 

In the separate cells faces that one has seen at pour” i 
courts of justice flash out strangely at mes. One man 
rounds struck us at once. , vy warder—0! 

“Sarni?” was the question put interrogatively to ot is chillre® 
Sarni it was—the man who was tried for the murder . nls i 
and acquitted, and afterwards received the sentence © 
tude for life for the wilful destruction by fire of his 
a cause célébre that the public has not forgotten yet. 


Our custodian, to our thinking, gave 4 half-affrmat' 


added very gravely, 7 aan 
“We are not allowed to mention the name of any ". fer 
we have got in charge,” a reproof to © alt) 


accepted humbly, and in the fair spirit in which it was ? 


lice ourts OF in 
ng our 


é nod, hut 


prison is not an exhibition like Madame Tussauds a 
Horrors, the visitor should always bear in mine, at paras 
He is—present company, of course, excepted—a ery ally DE 
party to deal with at all times and seasons, and occis 

ee 


very awkward questions. aveas 
The punishment cells at Wormwood Scrubs appear oe 3 of ol 
to themselves, instead of being scattered in various 
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corners, as in the prisons of an older date than this. It is extremely 
satisfactory to add they are all empty on the occasion of our visit. 
There have been no outbreaks, no offences calling for severe 
measures of repression, and business is not brisk in this department. 
There does not appear any startling difference between these 
punishment cells and the usual cell in which the convict passes his 
hours of leisure. There is a less amount of furniture and a less 
amount of light, which filters through a grating in an upper corner, 
and here will be given no books to read, and no meat or soup when 
dinner-time comesround, The dark cel!s, against which we protested 
jn old times somewhat warmly, we are informed are altogether 
abolished, and obedience to the rules and regulations is just as 
general and effective without them. There have been many changes 
since we first studied prison-life and character, and every change is 
for the better, and has answered well. 

The bakery is also a portion of the prison that is full of interest, 
and where the prisoners seem scarcely convicts of the usual pattern. 
They are presumably of the special class of prisoner—and so are 
put on special service. They go about their allotted tasks with 
quickness and precision, and the warder, standing on a slightly 
raised platform, which commands a good view of the whole bake- 
house, has little to do save keep an eye upon them. There is a 
baker to the prison, who teaches the new-comers, and generally 
supervises operations, and the loaves are shapely productions, and 
vrey well baked. Each loaf is weighed to make sure that the prisoner 
gets his exact number of ounces—a half-ounce under weight is a 
serious item to the hard-working, hungry convict, and any loaf that 
has run light in the baking has an extra bit attached as a make- 
weight. Diet is not restricted in the infirmary quarters—there the 
surgeon reigns supreme, in. the person of Mr. Tennyson Patmore, 
son of one poet, and godson of another, a gentleman of keen obser- 
vation, as well as of high medical skill, and one whom the convict is 
not likely to impose upon successfully. 

“ Trying it on” with the medical officer is a common experiment 
in all ‘prisons male, and female; the temptation to the convict- 
mind is very great, and the advantages of the infirmary, the 
superiority of diet, the blissful state of rest, are all worth making 
an effort to secure. 

However, the sham invalid and the malingerer are quickly dis- 
covered; the man feigning insanity being the only individual 
difficult to make sure of, so fine is the border-line between the sane 
and the insane in the criminal nature, perhaps even in our own, 
and wise as we may consider ourselves. The prison infirmary con- 
sists of four large, lofty, and well-ventilated rooms, each of them 
capable of accommodating ten sick prisoners. The infirmary we do 
not find full—there is but a sparse sprinkling of poor humanity 
herein, Each room is a small hospital ward, and there is no cellular 
system, of course, attempted—the prisoners are lying in bed, or 
sitting by the bedside or fireside reading, or trying to read. They 
hardly seem to us to be thoroughly enjoying their hours of idleness 
after all, but are, to our nervous apprehension, very much bored with 
each other's society, and altogether d/asé. They regard us furtively and 
inquiringly from various odd corners, but the interest is but momen- 
tary—we haye not come to do them any good or listen to any 
complaints, or extend further the special privileges which have been 
accorded to them, and some are too ill to care much about anything, 
and the curiosity dies from their lack-lustre eyes long before we 
have gone the rounds of the infirmary and seen all that is to be 
seen and. listened to one or two painful stories of the “ cases.” 

Though the prison is exposed very much to the elements, and 
the cold blasts are frequent in the winter time, the health of the 
prisoners generally is much above the average. But still, death is 
busy here as elsewhere, and a convict will occasionally collapse 
very suddenly. The sick prisoners at Wormwood Scrubs, however, 
we venture to say again, are in good and skilful hands. 

The prisoners attend Divine Service frequently and regularly, 
and the march to church forms quite a study of character. It isa 
fair rest to many convict-minds, and so appreciated accordingly ; 
but it is a question whether the majority would not prefer work in 
the open. Some prisoners become very restless or depressed under 
a sermon that stirs them, and even prayers or hymns may strike 
home too keenly. It has, we believe, been never considered a good 
plan to have a preacher foo powerful—a stirring sermon, @ /@ 
Spurgeon, for instance, would be a total failure, so far as results 
were concerned, and lead to the strangest complications. The 
chaplain is not always at his best in the pulpit, and a man of tact 
and observation and true religious feeling exercises great influence 
over men to whom a rousing address would be possibly ‘too much 
of a good thing.” 

It would be up-hill work under any circumstances with these 
benighted natures—the material is hard to work with, harder to 
impress permanently. One glance round at the countenances of 
these men at their devotions, or when in the open at their work, 
and it is easy to see how hopeless the task must, always be, in the 
majority of cases, to make better men or honest citizens out of such 
poor humanity as is sampled here. These are verily the children 
of the night ; they have the mark of the beast upon them, distinctly 
branded in—crime, and nothing but crime from the beginning, and 
which will last out to the very end, are the lines one reads upon 
their sin-stamped countenances. One feels that it is well that they 
are under lock and key, and out of the way of more deserving lives. 
They are of one type, too, the majority low-browed, sinister-looking 
beings, whose scowl towards you is full of hate and envy, and whose 
hands would be at your throat with uncomfortable celerity were it 
not for the consequences that might follow. A refined face, or even 
a commonplace “ open countenance ” comes upon you in their midst 
like a surprise, and an observer is curious at once as to the man, 
and the nature of his offence. Here and there a man. with spectacles 
attracts the attention; for Government is considerate of any prisoner 
who is near-sighted, or defective of vision in any particular way, and 
does its best to assist him by the aid of glasses. He must be a well- 
conducted prisoner, however, or spectacles will not be furnished 
him. A great deal of mischief can be done even with a pair of 
spectacles. ; 

Note._——With reference to a previous article, we are informed 
that we were mistaken in stating that women whc have committed 
infanticide are distinguished from others by wearing a double star, 
or in any other way. 

— 

A PostTaL ScHOOL is to te started in Tokio in order that the 
Japanese Post-office employés may be thoroughly trained in every 
minute detail of their work before entering the public service. 

Prince ALBERT VicTor’s ComING INDIAN TouR is being 
most minutely planned out, so that not an hour of the time shall be 
wasted. The Prince travels from Port Said in the P.and O. 
steamer Oceana, where several state cabins*have been converted 
jnto a handsome suite of three rooms for his private apartments. 
Ie will mess with his suite and the captain in the saloon. On 
Janding at Bombay the Prince will receive a Municipal address of 
welcome, but, beyond laying the foundation-stone of an Asylum for 
Pauper Lepers, he will not take part in any public function there, 
till he returns in March to embark for home. At Hyderabad he 
will enjoy a panther-hunt, and a visit to the Golconda Fort, besides 
the ordinary routine of banquet and ball. A public hall and water- 
works will be constructed at Secunderabad to commemorate the 
Prince's visit, while he will also open the new waterworks at Delhi. 
Mysore will give the Prince a grand reception, and Burma is 
celighted at his coming. 
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THe Imperial meeting in GERMANY P 
outward sign of success. Only the element 
e Berliners were extremely 


neither decorated their houses nor crowded 


assed off with every 
of popular cordiality 
cool to the Czar, an 

the streets with the 
igns of Italy and 
laborate and effusive, 


Austria. But the official reception was most elab 

and the public silence was hidden by the greetings of _the troops, 

who lined the route in unusual numbers, the whole Berlin garrison 
There was some little constraint, too, at the 


being turned out. 
gala banquet, Emperor William, usually so self-possessed, seemed 


ous, while both Monarchs made unexpectedly curt speeches. 
Thus the German Emperor simply remarked that he was seeilyes 
to cultivate the Russo-German friendship as a legacy Hastie’ se 
his ancestors, to which the Czar responded that he oie s ‘oe 
His Majesty’s sentiments. Moreover, the Czar spoke in = , to 
the general annoyance, for he is well at home in Lge an 
not be ignorant of Emperor William’s objection to French being use 
at Court. Subsequently, however, matters improved, the aos wan 
persistently amiable, and by the time he left on Sunday the two 
Sovereigns seemed on most affectionate terms. Indeed, Emperor 
William toasted the Russian army with great enthusiasm when 
accompanying the Czar to a lunch given by the Prussian Spans 
Guard Regiment to their honorary chief. Alexander III. pai 
marked attention to Prince Bismarck, holding several long inter- 
views with the Chancellor, while, after the Czar left on his two 


days’ visit to the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Emperor 


William spent an hour with Prince Bismarck discussing the results 
of the visit. With all its drawbacks, the Imperial meeting has 
undoubtedly produced a satisfactory and peaceful impression, This 
improvement of the Russo-German relations 1s especially marked 
by the tone of the Press in both countries. The Russian journals 
which formerly showered abuse on their neighbour even bid 
for her alliance, and the Move Vremya states that “the preserva- 
tion of European peace is dependent exclusively on the policy 
pursued at Berlin.” The German Press were so silent on the Czar’s 
arrival that te official RemwAcanzerger was obliged to give him the 
customary welcome, but. they now speak more cordially, and echo 
the hope that European peace has been strengthened by the mutual 
confidence re-established. Austria is also hopeful, and suggests that 
the meeting will have a favourable bearing on the Eastern Question. 
Now, there is less stress laid on the importance of Emperor William’s 
coming visit to Constantinople, which is formally annouzced to bear 
no political significance. The Porte, however, is preparing most 
elaborate festivities, including a large review, and His Majesty is 
expected about November ist. After observing the late Emperor 
Frederick’s birthday yesterday, the German Emperor and Empress 
start to-day (Saturday) for Monza, to spend two days with the King 
and Queen of Italy on their way to Athens. Emperor William 
leaves domestic affairs in a very quiet condition. The quarrel 
between the Cartellists and the Kreuz Zeitung party has subsided, 
the editor of the latter journal withdrawing his candidacy to the 
Reichstag out of loyalty to the Emperor, while Count Waldersee 
gives a fresh disclaimer that he meddles in politics. When the 
Reichstag meet next Tuesday they will have to consider the pro- 
posed line of steamers to East Africa, to which the Government 
promise a subsidy of 45,000/. 


Following so closely on the Imperial meeting, Signor Crispi’s 
speech has aroused deep interest abroad as well as in ITALY. 


‘When being enthusiastically entertained at a banquet at Palermo, 


the Premier gave a most roseate sketch of the present condition of 
the kingdom, and, though he touched very cautiously upon the Triple 
Alliance, he declared plainly that a great State cannot live in poli- 
tical isolation. ‘Otherwise the great questions upon which hang 
the future of the world would be solved without us, and our 
national activity confined within the natural frontiers of the 
State, and Italians would be degraded and oppressed.” The 
Government policy sought above all to maintain peace, and to 
allow Italy to take her proper place among the great nations 
of the world. Her commercial condition was most promising, 
and improved every day, having suffered very little from break- 
ing off the relations with France. The Premier was studiously 
conciliatory to the French, and announced that all differential 
duties between the two countries will shortly be abolished. He 
showed, unmistakeably, that there is no prospect of yielding to the 
Pope, who, said Signor Crispi, has perfect spiritual liberty, but can 
never be allowed temporal power. This declaration will probably 
elicit a bitter reply from His Holiness when he presently receives 
the great body of French pilgrims coming to Rome, After insisting 
on the necessity of combating Anarchism, Signor Crispi closed with 
a triumphant vindication of his colonial policy, adding that, though 
the danger of war recently existed, the hope of peace at present rests 
ona firmbasis. Italian colonisation schemes have indeed prospered, 
for now that Italy has formally declared her protectorate over 
Abyssinia, she holds a strong position in Africa to counterbalance 
the French possession of Tunis. The Government have guaranteed 
a loan of 16,000/. to King Menelek, which will chiefly serve to open 
up commercial routes in Abyssinia. 


FRANCE enjoys a brief rest after her late excitements. Until 
Parliament meets, next month, there will be little stirring, and 
politicians are mostly busy organising their forces. Energetic 
efforts are being made koth to unite the scattered Republican 
groups into a solid coalition, and to induce the Conservatives to 
join the Moderate Republicans for the time, as Monarchy just now 
is hopeless. M., Spuller, the Foreign Minister, made a distinct bid 
for this latter support when speaking at Epineuse, where he went 
to unveil a monument commemorating Gambetta’s "descent from a 
balloon during the war of 1870. One of the Moderates, too, will 
probably be President of the new Chamber, either M. Brisson or M 
Léon Say, while M. Floquet is also a favourite. Deputies are hasten- 
ing to ParRIs, where there is great rejoicing that the Exhibition will 
be kept open till November 6th, to complete its six months’ exis- 


‘tence. The Exhibition is as attractive as ever, although its tropical 


inhabitants have been driven home by the cold weather, and crowds 
pour in daily, including such Royal visitors as King Milan Prine 
Ferdinand, and the sister of the German Empress “A ant 
Beauty Show also amuses visitors, and a detachment of Highlander 
are exhibiting their national sports. Shareholders in the ill-fated 
Panama Canal are more hopeful, for a Commission starts next 
month to report on the works, and on the best mode of completin the 
canal, while the liquidator holds out expectations that the con 
sion will e renewed. The strike-fever has again broken out this 
es ens, near Arras, where the miners cause serious’ dis- 


PoRTUGAL hourly expects the death of her Kin i 
been ill for months past, and the sciatic neuralgia feats Sian fey 
has finally resulted in paralysis. He was lately moved to Cassa: 
in hopes of kenefiting by the sea-air, but without result, for a han 2 
for the worse set in on Tuesday, and the Royal family een 
anticipating his decease. The last Sacraments were subsequent! , 
administered, .King Luis is nearly fifty-one years old, aad hae 
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reigned for twenty-eight years, having succeed ? 
Pedro V. He married Maria Pia, sister of wae brother, 
Italy ; and his heir is his son the Duke of Braganza went of 
six years of age, and married to the Comte de Paris’ el ee : el 

* Saughter, 


The sudden departure of Prince Ferdinan 

provided a fresh sensation in EASTERN esha ed Botcarra 
Sofia secretly for Austria, informing his astonished au ie left 
clamation that he was taking a brief holiday to see his Pie by pro. 
that he had appointed M. Stambouloff Regent. N another, an 

unexpected step roused innumerable rumours, Rai this 
tions and financial difficulties are variously ascribed as inten. 
and, above all, the Prince has been credited with the obje & cause: 
ing the Czar, in the hopes of obtaining recognition a of meet. 
stated that Prince Bismarck urged him to be at land pe even 
Czar was in Germany; but Alexander III. proved i oe the 
and the scheme failed. The Prince has paid fly} C) durate, 
to Vienna, Munich, and the Paris Exhibition, where pang Visits 
strictly zzcog. The Russians declare that he will ‘lever 
but the Prince’s supporters point out that Buleatics return ; 
must be thoroughly secure and settled to enable Pa 
leave. Meanwhile the Russian Prince Dolgoroukoff h ig 
at Sofia, trying to stir up the revolutionary element seen P been 
Ferdinand, till he was promptly ordered out of the count Prince 
SERVIA Queen Natalie triumphs, for, without yielding ty. In 
point, she has forced King Milan and the Regents to allay pele 
see her son. The young King visited his mother on Monda: er to 
his tutor, and declaimed a set speech, declaring his duty to th with 
and King Milan, and warning the Queen not to cause unple Bay 
ness. Her Majesty treated his oration as a joke, and told nea 
he was too young to talk thus. He ought to play with ae 
rather than read newspapers. She bade him, however, honoy ge 
father, an injunction which must have seemed somewhat deris : 
from the Queen’s lips. Still she can afford to be starsat niche one 
now, for she commands the popular enthusiasm, a strong ila 
in the.New Skuptschina, and the support of the Radical leader v 
Patchitch, who seems to be the coming Premier. Indeed, the Ministry 
is already being re-modelled. Melancholy accounts come fron 
CRETE, notwithstanding Chakir Pasha’s official assurances to the 
Porte that peace is being restored, The Turkish soldiery will a 
endeavour to occupy Sphakia, where the insurgents are prepared to 
resist vigorously. Although TURKEY turns a deaf ear to the com- 
plaints of Cretan atrocities, some advance has been made in the 
Armenian question.- Moussa Bey’s trial has disclosed such official 
corruption, that all the implicated officials in that district have been 
dismissed. Moussa is found guilty on the five gravest charges out 
of twenty-eight, but his sentence is deferred. 


In INDIA the Viceroy starts next week on his tour along the 
North-Western frontier. One of the most important points visited 
will be the Gomul Pass, north-east of Quetta, which many experts 
think ought to be as well protected from invasion as the Khyber and 
the Bolan. Near Quetta a Pathan has killed and wounded respec- 
tively a Royal Engineer and a cavalry officer, Messrs. Harris and 
Rooke. The Maharajah of Mysore has formally assumed the 
Government on his majority. He is a promising young fellow, and 
expresses very loyal sentiments to England, the Premier stating on 
his behalf that he is most eager for Mysore to take a direct part in 
the Imperial defence by providing suitable military aid. Satistactory 
news also comes from another southern district, Ganjam, where the 
famine and cholera have entirely disappeared. 


The notorious Cronin trial in the UNITED STATES has again 
become interesting. After weeks of vain efforts to obtain sufficient 
jurymen, it was suddenly discovered that an extensive conspiracy 
existed for corrupting the talesmen, and inducing those who would 
accept bribes to vote for the prisoners’ acquittal. A special Grand 
Jury was immediately formed to investigate the plot, and six people 
are to be tried for corruption. None of the eight jurors chosen are 
incriminated. Further, some important evidence for the prosecu- 
tion has been stolen from the State Attorney's office. The dele- 
gates of the Pan-American Congress are still enjoying their tour, 
while the International Maritime Congress opened at Washington 
on Wednesday. The latter gathering might well discuss the 
dangerous subject of ocean-racing, considering that the contest 
between the Cily of New York and the Zeutonic ended in the former 
vessel running aground in Gedney’s Channel, near Sandy Hook. 
She was little injured, but could not be floated off for two days. 
The Americans have been horrified by an attempt on Emersons 
grave at Concord, evidently with the view of stealing the writers 
skull. Happily the miscreants were disturbed before they coul 
open the coffin. New York was suddenly thrown into darkness on 
Monday night, as the electric light companies cut off their supply. 
through a dispute with the town authorities. There is the usual 
dismal catalogue of disasters, including a railway collision at 
Sterling, California, with the loss of thirty lives, and a tram accident 
at Cincinnati, where a cable broke and precipitated a car down the 
slope, telescoping another car below. 


MISCELLANEOUS.——The heavy rains recently prevalent on the 
Continent have caused: floods in many districts. The rivers have 
risen in south-west SWITZERLAND, overflowing the country round 
Geneva; in GERMANY inundations alarm Upper Alsace; the samé 
disasters affect northern IrALy, particularly round Verona, an 
extend through the Tyrol to AUSTRIA, traffic being much ne 
rupted.—In HOLLAND the Rotterdam dock-labourers hive cen 
themselves to the British Trades Unions in preference t0 gate 
their Socialist countrymen.—Another obstacle delays railway C8 
struction in CHINA. The Chinese cannot provide enough weish 
themselves, and object to foreign help.—In SouTH AEIICR tit 
residents in the Transvaal are officially informed fom te af 
they do not lose their rights as British subjects by taking the oa 


: ‘ . - the local law’ 

allegiance to the South African Republic, unless hy the local he 

such taking of the oath constitutes an act of Seer she 
yor 


Transvaal authorities want to regulate emigration & 
British element predominating, and are anxious to ory 
University at Pretoria, so that their young men m4} 
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not come 10 


ly 
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THE QUEEN remains at Balmoral for another ee Princes 
Prince and Princess Henry with their children, * there have 


jesty, but . 
Ber Mee = Royal pat: 
se met the 


d-bye 


Frederica, are now staying with ! A 
been several visitors daily to lunch and dine with ths ae 
On Saturday morning the Queen and Princess Beastice 
Duke and Duchess of Fife in the grounds to bid vi nty an 
leaving Mar Lodge, and in‘ the afternoon Her ee the 
Princesses drove to _Inyercauld to call on Lady Bort Maud joined 
evening Viscount Cross and Mr. and Mrs. Charles MAU". she 
the Royal circle at dinner. Next morning aarti 
Princesses and Prince Henry, attended Divine Service © ning Dt 
where the Rey. Dr. Cameron Lees officiated, and in ¢ 
Lees and Viscount Cross dined with Her Majesty: have pa 
the Queen, with the Princesses and Prince Henry; © 
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/ e to the Colonel's Cave in Gleneye, where they nad tea. 
Ena held a Council on Tuesday to further pronase Parlia- 
nee the Lord Chancellor, and Viscount Cross being present, while 
men saplin was sworn in President of the Board of Agriculture 
eo Prince and Princess of Wales and family left Fredensborg for 

n Saturday night. Travelling wdé Kiel, they slept at 


s 0 : . . 
Saas on Monday, and arrived on Tuesday night at Venice, to 
i the Osborne. Prince George then assumed his duties as 


jy of the Royal Yacht, which is expected at Athens b 
biewienee ll be weaned from Aégina by the British Mediter. 
The family party at Fredensborg has now 
entirely dispersed, for the Czarina left on Tuesday night in the 
Deviava, calling at Dantzic to embark the Czar for home; while the 
Danish King and Queen, with the Czarewitch, started on Tuesday 
for Brindisi, whence they will travel to Athens in the Greek Royal 
acht Amphitrite, escorted by the Greek Crown Prince. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales stay a week at Athens, and the Prince will 
leave immediately after the wedding for Post Said with Prince 
Albert Victor. ill arrive at Cairo on November 3rd, being 


Monday, and WI 
ranean Squadron. 


He wi 
greeted by the Khédive.—Princess Louise and the Duke of Fife 
have gone to Duff House, Banffshire, and received a most enthu- 
sjastic welcome home. Banff was gaily decorated, and the Duke 
and Duchess drove to Duff House through triumphal arches and 


cheering crowds. 


‘The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have remained this week 


with the Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin at 
Ludwigslust to welcome the Czar. — Princess Christian and 
daughters spent Monday at Darmstadt with the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, returning to Wiesbaden on Tuesday.—Princess Sophie of 
Prussia took leave of the German Court and her personal friends on 
Sunday and Monday before starting for Athens. A State dinner 
was held at the Castle on Monday night, followed by a concert and 
defil cour, where the officers of the British fleet were present in 
honour of the Princess’s English relationship. This was the first 
time the Empress Frederick had appeared at any official reception 
since her husband’s death. The Princess, with her mother and 
sisters, reaches Venice to-day (Saturday), and will leave on Monday 
in the Austrian Lloyd steamer Zimpress for Lutraki, in the Gulf of 
Corinth, where the Greek Royal Booty will greet the bride on 
Friday. On_ their wedding day, the Greek Crown Prince and 
Princess Sophie will ride in the gorgeous State carriage ordered by 
the Comte de Chambord when he expected to enter Paris in 
triumph.—The Princess of Montenegro has her tenth child. She 
was married when under fourteen, and three-of her daughters are 
already married. 
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LEEDS TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL (/rom our Special Correspondent). 
——We last week gave a general account of the Festival which 
ended at Leeds on Saturday night. This, the most important of all the 
provincial Festivals, proved to be quite as successful from a pecuniary 
point of view as any of its predecessors. From an Art standpoint, 
the world is the richer by at least two fine choral works, that is to 
say, Dr. Hubert Parry's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, a notable example 
of genuine English workmanship, and Professor Stanford’s Voyage 
of Maeldune, an elaborated and effective specimen of the narrative 
style which the composer adopted three years ago for Lord 
Tennyson’s Revenge. We have already described both works, and 
need not now further refer to them. 

It was unfortunate that, at the first concert of the Festival on the 
morning of the gth inst., the voices of the choir were exhausted by the 
arduous rehearsals imposed upon them, and that in Berlioz’s Faust 
they hardly did themselves justice. Moreover, the soprano music lies 
rather too low for the voice of Madame Albani. Mr. Lloyd, how- 
ever, as Faust, was at his best, and Mr. Watkin Mills gave a highly 
dramatic reading of the part of Mephistopheles, In the evening was 
produced Mr, Frederic Corder’s Sword of Argantyr,a work of a 
somewhat unequal character, but nevertheless showing remarkable 
ability, The opening “Reindeer” chorus of women, typical of 
their Northern home, and the chorus of Norwegian emigrants on 
the point of mutiny, the six-part surging chorus, in which the revolt 
actually takes place, the baritone legend of the miraculous sword, 
the pastoral intermezzo which divides the two portions of the story, 
the pretty song of the shepherd on the Island of Samsoe, and the 
love-duet are among the best specimens of his remarkable musical 
talent which Mr. Corder has yet given us. On the other hand, the 
declamatory solos of the heroine in the first part, the wholly super- 
fluous scene in which the ocean Sirens figure, and the song curiously 
enough given to the ghost of King Argantyr, who also in the most 
extraordinary fashion joins his daughter and her sweetheart in a 
vocal trio, are far less interesting. It should, however, in bare 
justice be mentioned that Mr. Corder hardly had a fair opportunity 
of rehearsal late on the previous Monday night in the absence of 
his prima donna, and also that Madame Valleria and Mr. Piercy, 
the leading soprano and tenor, were at the performance both suffer- 
ing from severe colds. 

Un the roth, the programme of the classics, including Bach's 
cantata, God's Time is the Best Time ; Schubert's last and greatest 
Mass—that in E flat; and Handel’s ever welcome Acs and Galatea, 
formed an agreeable variation from the flow of novelties. These, 
und particularly the Bach cantata, were among the finest choral 
performances of the Festival. Here, too, Miss M‘Intyre, who has 
already gained success at the opera, made her début as a Festival 


Vocalist, and gave promise, when certain vocal defects are remedied, 


of taking her place among our leading concert sopranos. 
ae the evening of the roth inst. was produced Dr. Mackenzie's 
torech for violin solo, A “ pibroch” proper is, of course, a com- 
Position for that delectable instrument the Scottish bagpipe, and it 
ue is a more or less impromptu affair. One of the most 
hae ae ” now extant is attributed to the piper of 
ie ona d of Glengarry, who, after the manner of pipers, is said to 
detente, employed himself in its composition and performance 
pam te burning of a church with its whole congregation. lt is 
Tey sew le a “ pibroch” should contain an air with at least three or 
et arations. Dr, Mackenzie has started his violin piece in question 
seen ha eee entitled “Rhapsody,” more or less of a frag- 
a wich se eet and intended, it is said, to imitate the tuning of 
Sire call ee Variations, nine in number, are included in a move- 
entitled ath Caprice,” which is based upon the old Scottish tune 
The work j tee Guid Fellows.” The last movement 1s a dance. 
played by S mare difficult than effective, although it was splendidly 
Greser's a chop Sarasate. At the same concert was produced Dr. 
aac Wenn e of Freia, The libretto, by the late Dr. Hueffer, 
srasale | " as only a single scene in a far larger work. Dr. 
the homme orins Setting contains some effective music, particularly 
oruses of worshippers advanicng from the forest, the choruses 


of mai A : 
idens and warriors, and the final chorus. . His restlessness.of . 


tonality. : 
ieee his frequent changes of measure, are, however, hardly 


Concerni 
suffice. 
Beethoy 


The the rest of the programmes a rapid glance will 
he performance (especially as to the choral finale) of 
en’s Ninth Symphony was superb. Sefior Sarasate also 
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played Mendelssohn's violi i i 
wn ee than usual, wicks iene ite leit Ree tg rt . I - 
rapid pace than beforé.” On Friday “évening Wilbye’ ae 
century madrigal, ‘Sweet Honey-Suckin Ber i nd M aac 
Midsummer Night's Dre i i 5 ye eneslesan & 
from the Leeds Choir. Thee ee ee 
tinued on the next morning, when Brahms’ Cirmak Rie Ee ae 
accorded a more or less perfunctory rendering. Mettelecotiy's 
fTymn of Praise went far better; and the Paltten de = 
which concluded the Festival on Saturday.evening, went b a all 
Here Madame Albani and id Millseantelelly dicideutated 
e Albani and Mr. Watkin Mills especially distinguished 
themselves.. Saturday night’s programme also included a well 
selected concert version of the Macbeth music written > Sit 
pene ae for the Lyceum performance. At the close af the 
K pba ee himself received a most enthusiastic and well- 

OTTo HEGNER.——Little Otto Hegner gave hi i 
St. James's Hall on Saturday. His Eee a eh colige of 
Bach's Fugues, most accurately rendered ; four Chopin pieces ; 
Liszt’s transcription of Schubert's Soirée de “Vienne ; Beethoven’s 
Sonatain D, No. 3 ofthe set Op. 10, dedicated to the Countess Browne; 
besides an encore piece by Scarlatti, and Chopin’s “ Bergeuse.” The 
little prodigy has largely increased his celebrity in England by his 
recent performances, the improvement shown since his last 
visit here being most remarkable. He sailed on Sunday for a six 
months’ tour in the United States, where he will play no oftener 
than five times a fortnight, and will, we are informed, receive a 
minimum fee of 100/. per concert, perhaps the largest income a child 
of twelve has eve. earned. 

NotTEs AND NEws. The Promenade Concerts at Her Majesty’s 
will close after next week, and those at Covent Garden on the 2nd 
prox.—The Monday Popular Concerts will commence on the 28th. 
The opening a a includes Brahms’ string quartet, Op. 80, to 
be led by Lady Hallé-—The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts will 
commence on the 19th with a familiar programme, including M. 
Saint-Saéns’ Second Concerto, to be played by Madame Roger- 
Miclos.—The Royal Choral Society will commence their concerts 
on the 30th with Berlioz’s Faust, in which Madame Albani will 
make her last appearance in London previous to her tour in America. 
—Madame Patti will sing at the Albert Hall next Monday.—Sejior 
Sarasate will give his first’ Chamber Concert on the 19th, his 
programme including Schubert’s ‘ Fantasia,” Op. 159, Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic Dances,” and Saint-Saéns’ Duet Sonata, Op. 75.—The 
remains of the late Carl Rosa were on Tuesday removed from their 
temporary resting-place in the Catacombs, to the Mausoleum 
specially built for the deceased manager’s grave at Highgate 
Cemetery.—Madame Scalchi will play the part of Orfeo in Gluck’s 
famous opera at Covent Garden next season.—Madame Erard, head 
of the celebrated firm of Parisian pianoforte manufacturers, and 
herself a generous friend of many pianists, died on Sunday at an 
advanced age. 


Miss WALLIS revives Mr. Wills’s Winon at the GRAND Theatre, 
Islington, on Monday, playing her original part. This, like Zhe 
Dead Heart, is a story of the French Revolution and the Reign of 
Terror; but Mr. Wills, after his custom, has taken some liberties 
with history. Instead of dying in the prison called the Temple in 
childhood, the Dauphin is, in the play, rescued by some fire-eating 
nobles, who carry him off in triumph to England. 

Mr. Irving’s lastest venture has given 1ise to some curious historic 
doubts. Most people are under the impression that the Bastille, under 
the governorship of “rigorous De Launay,” as Carlyle calls him, 
was a place of groans and tortures; and Mr. Irving’s appearance, 
when, in the character of Robert Landry, he is brought out into 
the light of day, certainly suggests that il was not exactly a com- 
fortable abode. But it appears that the Bastille was, in its later 
days, a tolerably comfortable prison, as prisons go. Linguet, the 
journalist, who was imprisoned there only a short time before its 
downfall, did not like it—which was natural enough—but he admits 
that “the table” was good and abundant. Marmontel, if we re- 
member rightly, tells us: that his dinners, during his incarceration, 
consisted of soup, fish, fowl, and other delicacies. > 

It is a curious coincidence, that since the LYCEUM revival was 
produced the grandson or great-grandson of the unfortunate 
governor has died in Manchester. The De Launay family fled from 
France, as well they might, after the horrible murder of the Marquis, 
and established themselves in Manchester, where they appear to 
have prospered. 

The air is still full of rumours of new theatres in London and 
the suburbs. It seems that the site of old Waterloo House, in 
Cockspur Street, only escaped this destination by the fact that the 
Crown, in whom the freehold is vested, forbids the erection of a 
theatre. A vast hotel will, therefore, rise on this spot. Meanwhile, 
besides the theatres already known to be erecting, a playhouse is to 
be built for Mr. Arthur Roberts, near to Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Another is planned in Kensington, a fact which has revived the 
recollection of the “ Royal Kent” Theatre, which stood, some half 
century and more ago, in what Leigh Hunt has called the “old 
Court suburb.” 

Under the title of Zhe Weekly Comedy, Messrs. J.T. Grein and 
C. W. Jarvis have started a new weekly paper devoted to the drama 
and music. The first number is sprightly and amusing. 

‘Sweet Lavender, at TERRY'S Theatre, is approaching its six 
hundredth performance. 

M. Claretie, of the Compre FRANCAISE, contemplates a per- 
formance of M. Jean Aicard’s French version of Othello, The 
translation will be gorgeously mounted. 

The edition of the late Mr. Robertson's pieces which Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. and Mr. Samuel French are preparing to 
publish will be in two volumes, The greater part has hitherto 
been withheld from the press. 

Mr. J. A. Stevens, an American manager, is stated to have endea- 
voured “to improve upon Shakespeare” by producing at the 
PEOPLE’S Theatre, New York, ‘a topsy-turvey Othello, with Iago 
as a negro.” j ; 

Good reports reach us from America of the English companies 
in New York. Mr.and Mrs. Kendal appear to have won great 
favour in A Scrap of Paper, and Mr. Terriss and Miss Millward are 
no less fortunate in Roger /a Honte. The last-named gentleman, by 
the way, follows Mr. Beerbohm Tree's example, and “doubles,” as 
the players say, the parts of Roger and his sinister ‘‘ Shadow.” 

The testimonial benefit to Mr. John Maddison Morton, author of 
Box and Cox, at the HAYMARKET, has reminded the friends of this 
veteran dramatist that his first piece was brought out nearly filty- 
five years ago. It was a comedietta called Zhe /nvincibles, in which 
Wrench and the fascinating Mrs. Nisbett appeared at the Queen's 
Theatre, afterwards the Prince of Wales's, in Tottenham Street. 

Mr. Pinero has undertaken to deliver a lecture at the Lambeth 
Polytechnic on the subject of “ Zhe Profligate and the Ethics of the 
Stage.” 


.13 from measles (a rise of 4), and 1 from typhus. 
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‘ ge hilage m Mrance appears to be a lucrative business, at least 
or those who are successful. The sum divided by the French 
pees Authors’ Society, under the head of “ Authors’ Rights,” 
if eek year alone amounted, according to official figures, to 

Tuesday next is the date chosen for the reopening of the GLOBE 
Theatre, under the management of Miss Loie Fuller, an American 
oS, She will produce here an American piece, entitled Caprice, 
oot Rig been, we are informed, in great part rewritten for the 
‘ Follavion the example of the CrtTERION, Mr. Augustus Harris 

as determined to provide the stalls at Drury LANE with an 
automatic supply of opera glasses for hire. On dropping in a six- 
pence out comes an opera glass, A writer in the Odserver, who 
ape to have but a poor opinion of his fellow-creatures, predicts 

at the opera glasses will be pocketed ; but this, we believe, does 
not accord with the experience of the Criterion management. ; 
_ The latest graft upon the humours of Ruy Bias, at the GaATETY 
is the appearance of Mr. Leslie as Samson the strong man with 
muscles of astounding development. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan has undertaken to write for the Contempo- 
rary Review an article on “ The Drama as Literature,” embracing 
comments on modern plays, modern actors, and dramatic criticism. 

Richard Voss, the distinguished German dramatist, whose drama 
Eva, was forsome time under the consideration of Mrs. Bernard Beere, 
with a view to production in this country, has been afflicted by a 
very serious nervous disease, which has compelled him to seek refuge 
in = Sisesah aye % 

Anew children’s operetta, The Snow Queen, by Miss Car- 
michael (the words adapted from peremes Sears, a Ke ‘and 


Gerda,” by Miss May Gillingt ii 3 
ae 2 aos Bake y illington), was produced w ith much success 


THE MEMORIAL TO KING WILLIAM III., at Brixham, will be 
unveiled on November 5th—the 2oIst anniversary of his landing 
in England. It consists of a marble statue, with emblematic 
devices at the base, and has been erected close to ¢he spot where 
William first touched British soil. 


Tae ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW IN THE TEMPLE 
GARDENS opened on Tuesday. The display is remarkably good 
this year, the flowers being handsome and well-grown. The white 
blossoms hardly show to such advantage as usual, but the tawny 
Japanese are very beautiful, together with many of the close-quilled 
yellow and the russet-brown plants. 


THE ELECTORAL PLACARDS which lately disfigured Paris and 
the provinces were useful even when their original mission was 
fulfilled. After the final returns in Paris the chifoniers spent the 
whole night tearing down the bills, and made a handsome profit by 
selling them to factories. The bills were then converted into a 
strong kind of pasteboard, from which ingenious manufacturers 
produced penny dolls, wads for guns, and millions of boot-buttons. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENs, REGENT’S PaRK, now contain 
numerous specimens of those curious tropical birds, the Touracos— 
also called Hoazin and Plantain-Eaters. The plumage of these 
birds is a vivid emerald-green and deep crimson, ai the latter 
colour washes entirely out by the feathers being dipped into water. 
Some Touracos while bathing become almost white ; and, if they 
fali into a stream when shot, the water is immediately reddened by 
this curious pigment from the wing-feathers. No other case is 
known of a natural pigment in feathers being soluble in water. 


THe AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN seems to be a fine manly character 
in many respects, notwithstanding his despotism and cruelty. A 
European, who recently spent eighteen months in Afghanistan, 
describes Abdurrahman’s simple mode of life, which displays no 
Oriental luxury. The Ameer sleeps in a plain tent, eats but one 
substantial meal daily, with fruit as his only other refreshment, and 
rarely smokes more than two cigarettes in the day. He is 
passionately fond of field-sports, and is a first-rate shot. Indeed, 
his rifle rarely leaves his side, and often when he is holding his 
durbars in the open air he will take up his gun and shoot at any 
bird or beast which comes within range. 


ARTIFICIAL COFFEE is manufactured on an extensive scale in 
Germany. It is made from linseed meal, roasted to a dark colour, 
and mixed with some glutinous substance before being passed 
through machines, which turn out the compound in the shape of the 
real coffee-bean. When the false bean is well mixed with the 
genuine product, only an expert can detect the difference. 


THE CAMBERWELL FINE-ART GALLERY was opened last Sunday 
for the first time with an interesting collection of paintings lent by 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Works by the Old Masters and by 
living artists, such as Sir F, Leighton, Messrs. G. F. Watts, Burne- 
Jones, and W. Crane, are included in the collection. 


THE ARMIES AND NAVIES OF THE WORLD are all busy trying 
new armaments, as if anxious to out-do each other in possessing 
the most murderous weapon. The Americans are delighted with 
their new dynamite cruiser Vesuvius, which can discharge, with the 
Zalinski pneumatic gun, fifteen shells of 200 lbs. a-piece in a little 
over sixteen minutes. These shells travel beyond the mile, and if 
the Vesuvius fires a broadside she can discharge 1,500 lbs. of dyna- 
mite within a minute. Sweden provides a new explosive, “grey 
powder,” or “Swedish grakrut,” which is quite as effective and 
less objectionable than the much-discussed smokeless powder. 
The inventor claims that this “ grey powder” greatly increases the 
velocity, while, when used in the Nordenfeldt gun, it only leaves a 
transparent steam for five minutes after the discharge. It is to be 
officially tried in the Swedish fleet. Austria has only just adopted 
a new rifle, and now the field-artillery have been armed with a fresh 
kind of sabre, and their guns replaced by revolvers. The Belgian 
troops will be supplied with the new Mauser magazine rifle, while 
French cavalry are trying a lance for the first time. 


LonpoN MorTALITY declined again last week. The deaths 
numbered 1,32!, against 1,381 during the previous seven days, 
being a decrease of 60, and 215 below the average. The death-rate 
also fell to 15°8 per 1,000, and during the last quarter has averaged 
2° below the rate of the past ten years. Although the scarlet-fever 
epidemic continues high, there being 1,542 patients in the London 
hospitals on Saturday, the fatalities are diminishing, and last week 
reached 18—a decline of 5, and 30 below the average. Diphtheria 
is more fatal, and although the deaths last week dectined to 35 from 
45, they were 14 above the average. There were 28 fatal cases 
of diarrhoea and dysentery (a decrease of 24), 19 from enteric fever 
(a fall of 3), 14 from whooping-cough (the same as last week), 
Deaths from 
diseases of the respiratory organs increased to 264—an advance of 
39, but 28 below the usual return. Not a single casualty from 
small-pox occurred in any of the twenty-eight largest towns of Eng- 
land and Wales. There were 2,593 births registered, being @ rise of 
151, but 140 below the average. ' 
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WITH ICE-AXE AND CAMERA IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


A GLANCE at a map of the Canadian Pacific Railway will show 
that the line, after traversing about 1,000 miles of prairie west of 
Winnipeg, enters a region of rugged mountain ranges. The first of 
these is that of the Rocky Mountains proper. Having crossed this 
range at Hector Pass, the line descends by steep gradients to the 
Columbia, and then by the Valley of Beaver Creek ascends the 
Selkirk range, which, being crossed at Rogers’ Pass, the line once 
more plunges down to the Columbia, and, crossing it for the second 
time, ascends the Gold range, and finally, penetrating the Cascade 
range by the Valley of the Fraser, reaches the Pacific. 

All thesé movntain ranges are snow-capped, and the upper 
valleys are filled by glaciers, from which fierce torrents rush, 
encumbered, for the most part, by fallen pine-trees. The slopes of 
the mountains are clad in dense forests of pines and cedars, those 
in the Selkirk being especially luxuriant. The Selkirk range is, 
geologicilly speaking, the innermost range, and forms a portion 
Sf the backbone of the continent. Till thé railway was constructed 
the region was practically a /erra incognita, lbut since then travellers 
have been wont to speak in glowing terms of the magnificent 
Alpine scenery of the Selkirks, glimpses only of which can be 
obtained from the railway. 

A paper recently read before the Royal Geographical Society, and 
illustrated by lantern slides, by the Rev. W. Spotswood Green, de- 
scribes his explorations in these Alpine regions, and his map sets 
forth the structure of the district, with details not previously at- 
tempted. He was accompanied by one friend, the Rev. H. Swanzy, 
who had traversed the Selkirks before the railway was constructed, 
and the illustrations we now publish are from sketches by Mr. 
Green and photographs by Mr. Swanzy. - 

A picturesque little inn, called “ Glacier House,” built by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, near’ Rogers’ Pass, was the 
head quarters of the expedition while exploring the Selkirks. 
View No. 1 is from the summit of the great glacier field forming the 
source of the Illecellewaet river. The peak in the m ddle of the 
picture has been named by Mr. Green Mount Macoun, after the well- 
le Canadian botanist. The Rocky Mountains form the horizon- 

ine. 4 Bork acme Ay 
No. 2.—While leading a pack-horse through this snow-shed, the 
party were overtaken by the train, and had much difficulty in saving 
the horse from being run over. The passage of the Rockies is 
accomplished without the need of snow-sheds, but for many miles in 
the Selkirks the line has to be thus protected from the huge snow- 
slides which take place in spring, The devastation caused by one 
of these avalanches is well illustrated by Mr. Swanzy's photograph 
(No. 4). e 

No. 3 is the French cook and his kitchen-maid (who, by the way, 
is a Chinaman) at Glacier House. A young tame bear also comes 
into the photograph. £ 

Immediately above Glacier House, a, fine peak, Mount Sir 
Donald, towers skyward to over 10,000 feet. The side facing the 
railway presents one huge, smooth precipice. The peak dominating 
the region surveyed by Mr. Green, and called by him Mount Bonney 
(10,622 feet), rises from a great bed of glacier. To approach it it was 
necessary to carry a camp through almost impenetrable forest to the 
foot of these glaciers. After one long day from this camp, spent in 
exploring a route, followed by a day’s rest, the ascent commenced at 
3.30 A.M. In twelve hours the summit was reached, but ere the camp 
could be regained dark night overtook the two travellers, and 
stumbling over fallen timber in pitchy darkness was an experience 
not to be envied. 

No. § is a view of the summit of Mount Bonney. 

No. 6, a large tooth in the aréte, which constituted the chief 
difficulty of the ascent. The snow was soft and powdery. The 
rock beneath, rotten shale. 

An attempt to avoid this difficulty in descending resulted in 
starting an avalanche (No. 7), and no possible route remained but 
that adopted for the ascent. In No. 6, the travellers having lowered 
their ice-axes and fixed the rope to a rock, are depicted descending 
by its aid, 

"No. 8.--Some of the valleys, now entered for the first time by 
man, were found to be the home of the wild Rocky Mountain goat, 
so wild that they knew no fear, and one even entered the camp “to 
have a look round.” é 

No. 9.—Mr. Swanzy in pursuit of a wild goat. 
just visible as a speck on the upper snow. 

No. 10,-The Lower Columbia Lake ; the extreme present limit 
of navigation. The Selkirks beyond, rising above terraces of silt, 
and foot-hills covered with dense forest. 

No. 11.—We have now left the Selkirk range. This view repre- 
sents Mount Lefroy (11,658 feet), the highest measured peak of 
the Rockies in British territory, and the charming Lake Louise at 
its foot. The lake is easily reached from Laggan on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and forms as perfect a gem of Alpine scenery as it 
is possible to imagine. 

Another view on Lake Louise closes our series. 
these ranges may very well be compared to the Austrian Tyrol, 
The pine forests are unrivalled in their grandeur. The climate in 
summer is superb, but the very multitude of peaks, all about the 
same height, bewilders the mountaineer. The difficulties involved 
in trying to get through the forest must be seen to be realised ; 
but the true lover of Nature will find ample compensation for the 
hardships which must be faced in renewed strength of body and 
mind in the clear exhilarating air of the North-West. 


The animal is 


The scenery in 
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Stout OFFICERS are unknown in the United States’ Army. No 
man weighing over 160lbs, can join a cavalry regiment, while 
officers in the general service are liable to be retired for obesity. 

Tar ANTWERP DisasTER has induced the French authorities to 
issue stringent regulations respecting the storage of explosives. For 
the future large quantities of powder and cartridges are not to be 
kept in any port for the purpose of fitting out vessels or army 
columns, but must be stored in isolated placesg 

THe DoGEs’ PALACE AT VENICE, which’ has been undergoing 
restoration for the last twenty years, will be completed by November, 
and freed from all disfiguring timbers and scaffolding. The first 
palace, built in the eighth century, rested on fairly secure founda- 
tions, but when a larger and more elaborate edifice was erected on 
the same site, six hundred years later, the builders omitted to 
strengthen the foundations in’ proportion to the increased size and 
weight of the superstructure. Accordingly, the ground eventually 
gave way, the Palace fell out of the perpendicular, the iron bracings 
and supports, put in carelessly, damaged the walls and columns, and 
a fire in the sixteenth century increased the: dilapidation. The 
beautiful Palace gradually became more weakened and dangerous, 
until the Italian Government set _a commission of architects to 
thoroughly restore the damage. The work |has been excellently 
done in every respect ; the building being effecturlly strengthened, 
while the ancient characteristics have been most artistically preserved. 
Where the capitals and columns were past mending, they were so 
minutely copied that even the weather-stains are reproduced, and it 
is almost impossible to tell the new from the old at the first glance. 
Thus the Palace revives its old g'ories, and visitors to Venice will 
henceforward see the home of the Doges us in the days when 


Venice was at the height of her prosperity as Queen of the Adriatic. 


THE GRAPHIC 


BURNING OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHE- 
DRAL AT HARBOUR GRACE, NEWFOUNDLAND 


HARBOUR GRACE, which is situated on the east coast of 
Newfoundland, is,as a town, second in importance only to St. 
John’s, the capital of the island. Of late years, however, its sea 
and codfisheries have declined, and the place, especially when the 
male inhabitants were away at the fishing, had .a somewhat deserted 
appearance. To the stranger the chief point of. interest was the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception—a magnificent structure, 
which stood at the east end of the town, looking over the sea. It 
owed its existence to the labours of three successive incumbents— 
the’ Rev. John Dalton, who died in 1869; Bishop Carafaginni, 
who succeeded him in the following year, and to whom the architec- 
ture of the Cathedral was entirely due; and to Bishop Macdonald, 
who in 1881 succeeded Bishop Carafaginni when the latter was 
translated to the See of Gallipoli. All these pastors workel with a 
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will, and the inhabitants, both rich and poor, secon led their efforts,- 
so that every member of the congregation could feel that some part - 
of the material of the building was due to his own free gift. 
Unfortunately, on September 2nd last the church took fire. At 
first a few buckets of water would have quenched the flames, but 
before assistance could arrive the whole church was destroyed. 
Already, however, subscriptions are coming in, and Bishop Mac- 
donald hopes before long to rebuild a structure little inferior to that 
which now lies in ruins—Our engraving is froma photograph by 
A. and E. Parsons, Water S-reet, Harbour Grace, sent to us by Mr. 
Thomas Hanrahan. 
————__—__—_—— 


LIFEBOAT RESCUE AT LOWESTOFT 

ON the night of Sunday, October 6th, a heavy gale sprang up 
from the south-west at Lowestoft, accompanied with blinding 
showers of rain, producing a heavy sea. About §.30 A.M. the schooner 
Lymington, 162 tons, of Harwich, Mr. J. H. Vaux, coal laden, from 
Sunderland to Southampton, James Lennard, master, struck on the 
middle of the Holm Sand, having missed stays in beating up the 
Roads. The crew of six men at once took to the rigging, the sea 
making ‘complete breaches over the ill-fated vessel. The swell 
was tremendous, the gale apparently increasing every moment. 

With the utmost possible despatch the lifeboat 7wo Sisters, under 


the coxswain, William Capps, put off to the rescue of the crew, 
and happily succeeded in accomplishing their noble werk ; landing 
the poor fellows at the harbour in tow of the Harbour tug Despatch, 
about 7:43 A.M. The crew of the Zyming/on were taken to the 
Sailors’ Home in a somewhat exhausted state, and every attention 
was paid them. They afterwards left for home by the 11-2 train.— 
Our engraving is from a sketch by Mr. R. Richardson, Cliffe Hill, 
Gorleston, Great Yarmouth. 
———__>———__ 

A Curtous EXHIBITION OF TEXAN PRODUCTS is now open at 
Fort Worth, Texas. The building itself is constructed solely of 
materials indigenous to the State, and displays an odd variety of 
architectural styles, having Moorish windows, mansard domes, 
Chinese pagoda towers, a Roman porch, and other towers with 
Norman-Gothic battlements. The chief dome is covered entirely 
with wheat, and the towers are made respectively of corn, cotton, 
wheat, and sea-coast shells. 
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RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


A VALUABLE addition to “ The Canterbury Poets ” (Walter Scott), 
edited’ by Mr. William Sharp, is ‘Selections from the Greek 
Anthology,” edited _by Mrs. Graham R. Tomson, It contains 
translations by Dr. Richard Garnett, Mr. Andrew Lang, Miss Alma 
Strettall, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. W. M. Hardinge, and others. 
editor's object ‘has been to gather together some-of the more 
adequately rendered epigrams, but certain very admirable ones 
appear to have been omitted. As she tells us, by the word 
Anthology” is vaguely understood the collection bequeathed to us 
by antiquity of epitomised lyrics, idyls, odes, elegies, epitaphs, that 
pass under the somewhat comprehensive title of epigrams. The 
satitic tone was seldom affected by the poets of the Anthology, their 

joems being principally invested with the wings and the minute 
proportions, but not the sting of the bee ; and yet, when they really 
wished to be acrimonious, their irony was of the harshest and least 
subtle kind. It is impossible to do justice to all that merits citation 
here. We will content ourselves with quoting Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
version of Meleager’s “‘ Clearista : 7 
For Death, not Love, hast thou 
Loosened thy zone ! 
Flutes filled thy bower, but now 
_ Morning brings moan ! A 
Maids round thy bridai bed 
Hushed are in gloom, 
Torches to love that led 
Light to the tomb. 


Mr. James Cameron Grant, who is widely and favourably known 
for “ His Songs from the Sunny South ” and so on, gives us “ New 


Verse in Old i 


esture” (E. W. Allen), with an introductory preface 
by Mr. Gleeson White. Several of the forms published in this volume 
appear, according to Mr. Grant, for the first time in, English. To 
show variety of metrical shape he has included specimens of verse 
of whose fleeting value he admits his consciousness. Apart from 
the mere external curiousness of much in this book of verse it is 
suiciently manifest that the admiration and eulogy Mr, Grant has 
won in the past for his gift of refined and musical expression will 
not fail him now. As an example of “ Rondelets” we tuke two 
central verses from a short poem so headed :— 


Youare true, 

Never e’en in thou.ht transgressing. 
You are true, 

Thankfully I trust in you, 

Happy in this truth’s possessing, 

"Lhis for me the truest blessing— 
You are true ! . 


You, who love 
Are the answer sent of heaven; ' 
You who love 2 
Are the solace from above ; 
Envy of the angels even ; 
Last and best of all things given, 
You who love. 


—_—_—_——_—_—_—— 


WRESTLING ON HORSEBACK is the latest American sport. The 
wrestlers wear the ordinary athlete’s costume, and ride a bare-backed 
horse with a snaffle bit. Only five minutes are allowed for each con- 
test, and unhorsing a wrestler constitutes a fall. 

“Waite DINNERS” have been introduced at fashionable 
Transatlantic watering-places, as coloured table-decorations have 
been somewhat overdone. The china is the purest white ‘Royal 
Derby, while silver and cut crystal candelabra, vases, and dishes hold 
respectively white candles with silver shades, snowy lilies and silvery 
white don-dons, tied with white moiré ribbon, which also fastens the 
dinner-napkins. The button-hole bouquets for ladies and gentlemen 
are white orchids, and white violets float in the finger-bowls. White 
soups and meats preserve the unity of colour, the dark viands being 
concealed in white sauces, and the white grapes and pale fruit are 


tied with ribbon of the same hue. 


SLEEPING Up A TREE is generally the resort of benighted 
travellers in forests infested with wild beasts, yet in Washington, 
U.S.A., a clerk in the Pension Office has constructed a charming 
home among the branches of a group of oaks, thirty feet from the 
ground. When very ill one year he tried the experiment of sleeping 
in a tree to obtain pure air during the summer heats, and he became 
so much better that he has kept to his plan ever since, building a 
regular abode. His present “ Airy Castle” spreads through the 
branches of three sturdy oaks, and is further supported ‘by a few 
slender wooden props. The house is two stories high, having 2 
small kitchen and dining-room on the lower floor, and a reception- 
saloon and state dining-room above, the latter resembling a conser- 
vatory from its large windows. On the roof is the owner's bedroom, 
a delightful little den fitted up with many curios and souvenirs. 
The “tree man” entertains visitors in his abode, and is delighted to 
tell tales of the Civil War, where he lost an arm. “ Airy Castle” 
is situated in an enclosure guarded by some fine dogs. 
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ime is the capital of the Canton of Vaud, the third in 
population of the Swiss Confederation. It is situated on the 

north bank of the Lake of Geneva, or Lac Leman as it is there 
called; it has a population of 30,000, and of all the Swiss towns claims the largest 
number of visitors, who not only pass through, but reside there. This is partly 
owing to its healthy, beautiful, and central situation, but perhaps even more to the 
advantages it offers to people with limited incomes and large families for good and 
cheap education and moderate living. Lying 500 feet above the lake and 1,700 feet 
above the sea, it is naturally healthy ; and while enjoying many facilities for education, 
shopping, and sight-seeing, it yet affords fewer of the temptations which are found in 
large centres of population, From London it is something over 500 miles, and it takes 
twenty-four hours to get there. 

The vegetation in the neighbourhood is abundant. The grave is largely grown, 
and figs, even oranges and lemons, grow in sheltered places, the magnolia 
flowers in the open air, while only two hours’ journey inland will take one through 
the cereals and oaks up to the regions of pines and scrub. Fable carries the founda- 
tion of the city into remote ages, and under the Romans there was certainly a settle- 
ment at Lausonium. Maay years afterwards a poor wounded woodcutter is said 
to have built the first Christian church there to the Virgin for curing him. In the 
thirteenth century the principal part of the Cathedral was erected, though since con- 
stantly added to and restored, and the Bishops of Lausanne, with the title of Counts 
of Vaud, during the Middle Ages governed the town and district, 

During these times the town was surrounded by a wall and towers, as may be seen on 
an old print. Of these however, about all that remains now is the Tour St. Laurent and 
the North Castle Gate, the Tour St. Maire shown in our illustrations, These, how- 
ever, did not save Lausanne from being captured by the Bernese in 1536, who 
governed the city by a bailiff. In the same year a famous Disputation took place 
jn the Cathedral between Calvin, Favel, and Viret, with the result that Vaud 
abolished the Mass and separated from the Romish Church, remaining since a Protestant 
Canton, though by the act its Cathedral lost all its pictures, statues, and ornaments. 
The new masters wrought much good in the place, and several institutions still 
a flourishing were founde] then. : 
y ; i a i In 1888 an attempt was made to gain freedom from the Bernese, and in 1723 
ha a more melancholy effort was made by Major Davel and a few 
troops; but he was at once taken, and executed in less than a 
month. Whatever the natives of the place thought on 
the subject of their freedom, the refuge of the town 
was greatly valued by those elsewhere oppressed, 
and Protestants from France, Savoy, and 

Germany, the judges of King Charles I. 

of England, and other fugitives, sought 
and found an asylum there, until in the 


aati, 


eighteenth century a really brilliant circle was established there, and Lausanne was at its 


height of fame and fashion. Jean-Jacques Rousseau was there, and made the neigh- 
bourhood famous in his writings. Then came Voltaire, who was attracted by 
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3+ SUE e: sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all Nature was 

| silent.” The same moon still shines across the 
| placid lake, and the vapours round the mountains 
are sparkling with the glory of the sun; but the 
covered walk is gone, the summer-house de- 
molished, and much of the prospect blocked out 


the charms of its so- [ 
ciety no less than 
by the surrounding Monument 
scenery; and with Toe CHE, es 
him we read of the > 
young Gibbon, whose 
father had sent him 
there to be cured of 
his recent conversion 
to Romanism by 2 4 ' 
residence under the 
roof and care of a 
Protestant pastor, 
whose wife, however, 
nearly starved him. 
During his five years’ 
residence in Lau- 
sanne he not only | 
nearly forgot his 
mother tongue, and | 
acquired such a love 
for the town as to 
wish toend hisdays | = ee <i 
er 


there, but he met and ; : 4G I 
fell deeply in love with the beautiful from this particular garden : FAME 
i ihe 


Mademoiselle Curchod. His father, on his (see illustration) by high 
return to England, would not hear of the modern houses. 
match, and so the young man was obliged There again he met his 
sadly to break itoff. Thirty years after—in youthful love, now the wife 
1783—having now become famous, he again of the celebrated exiled 
settled at Lausanne, or, as he put it, cele- Necker, and so sought was 
brated his marriage with Fanny Lausanne, his company that a whole 
to leave it but once for a short time before crowd of princes, barons, 
going home, ten years afterwards, to die. and celebrities would often 
‘There, on concluding his great work “The be assembled on his ter- 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” race at one of his recep- 
he writes :—‘* This day, or rather this night, tions. 
happened the 27th June, 1787; it was In 1798 Napoleon en- 
between eleven o’clock and midnight that couraged the inhabitants 
to shake off the Bernese 
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I wrote the last 
i a tee. ee ye NARs] «= yoke. His troops took f 
~ i age,inasum- | ¥ . oops took possession of Berne, and i i 
‘ I HOTEL de VILLE hn of : formed ; but in 1803, and again in 1848, the Gantenal erage Bp a 
improved, and again peace and prosperity are smiling upon the place, and showing 
2 aves kindly influence in the great works undertaken in recent years. 

' : Lausanne,” says one of the guide-books, “is now, as in the days of Gibbon, 
distinguished for its good society, and is considered a most desirable place of resi- 
dence.” This latter fact, anyhow, will be gathered from the accompanying illustra- 
tions. We show it, however, not, as in the few summer months, overrun by a 
hurried breathless crowd of tourists, but as during the delightful, sunny, dry winter, 
when it is the kindly dwelling-place of over 2,000 English visitors. It can hardly 
boast of being the most picturesque town in Switzerland, but the views of the 
Escalier du Marché, the old Bernese house, and one or two other engravings indicate 
that it has considerable claim to the picturesque. Of course the English quarter 
is neat and square, and quite modern and is favoured with extra attention in the 
way of width of road and a promenade, where in summer the band plays under 
the leafy plane trees, on a piece of ground which is said to be “ Jaid out as an Eng- 
lish garden.” In the great group on the hill dominating the rest of the town the 
Cathedral forms the most conspicuous object. Its exterior is undergoing 4 lengthy 
course of restoration according to plans by Viollet-le-Duc, but to most people the 
interior, though said to be very beautiful in proportion, will appear cold and 
deserted-looking, and they will wonder if there is a necessity. for such a fine building 
to be so utterly cheerless as it appears to the visitor going there in the daytime 
with no congregation present to give colour, and the cold ‘light of day flooding 
: cbeetnere with . unbroken grey. There are a few monuments of interest— 

oe a all buried away in the extreme east end of the church—one being to the wile 
eee a ee - an English ambassador ; and the carved choir-stalls, now out of their ore place, are 
bereau or covered walk, of acacias ee i ae mek ai nolSaait) y building in this group is the Castle. Built in the beginning 
winch Saat ‘ iti es a“ ° ! e fifteenth century as the residence of the Bishops, it was afterwards used, during their occu- 
country, the lakes aa to aeuti « er the country, by the Bernese Bailiffs, and now serves for the Government offices of the 
betes | ee A : ; aud Canton. It bears marks of all these periods, but has lost many interesting features. The 
ag temperate, the gate called the Tour St. Marie is now the most picturesque part, and still retains its old grim 
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look, as may be gathered from the sketch, There are three or four small museums (one on the 
right in the market scene) and all the usual accompaniments of civilisation in the shape of 
a new Federal Palais de Justice (see illustration), an Hotel de Ville (see illustration), which 
dates from 1434, but was much altered in 1674—the copper gargoyles on the roof are parti- 
cularly handsome ; also a Free Library, Theatre, &c, ‘he church of St. Francis has a 
picturesque exterior, and the organ is said by some to rank next to that at Freiburg. This can 
be judged of by the visitor sometimes on Sunday afternoons when there is a grand concert 


there, The pigeons drinking and washing themselves at the fountain against its north wall form 
ee aac a 22 a CF a feature visitors will notice 


(see illustration), and one 
of the things talked of 
at the sable d’héie. 
But Lausanne is 


play touch around him. 

Qur view of children 

leaving the Pri- 

mary School is 

very characteris- 

tic, and as they 

disperse, clad in their picturesque 

Llouses, a long, vigorous, healthy 

stream of young men and mai.lens 

flows down a stair- 

case on the right Ee 

from the schools TES 
and college 
higher up. 

The time 

for a visitor 


JTOWEA 


Oucsay 


chiefly noted for its schools. 
truly the artist has reason to know 
that there are many children there 
and that schools are needed. Be- 
fore he can even open his folio 
some youngster espies him, and 
raises the cry of “ Il dessine,” and, 
like a summer cloud the young 
people roll together and crowd or 


co see Lausanne is ona market-day, and then he will fina the old streets crowded with end- 
less quaint old baskets, wherein are displayed all kinds of garden produce and other goods, 
presided over by weather-worn neighbouring villagers. The Market Square on Saturday (see 
illustration) is, indeed, a very pretty sight, the prevailing blue of the blouses being to our eyes, 
a great improvement to the colour of the crowd. The careful housewife then sallies out with 
her daughter and maid, carrying copious baskets, and, after much choosing and bargaining, 
succeeds in filling them to the’ brim, and returns home to cook her purchases with her 
well-known continental skill. Near by long rows of oxen are tied up quietly munching 
their straw, waiting the hour of one, when their great strength will be again re- 
quired to drag back the market cart to the little farm up the valley. Occasionally 
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a great tree, 90 feet long, 
will sweep down through 
the crowd, drawn by two 
of the stout patient beasts, 
on its way to the port. 
Here, in one narrow 
street, rows of women are 
retailing fresh butter and 
queer-shaped soft cheeses, 
and dark rich honey in 


a large painting of his execution in their nice little picture gallery, by the native artist, 
Gleyre, anda slab to his memory in the cathedral. But the walk, par excellence, is to the 
Signal, a hill a mile behind the town, from which a really splendid view may be obtained. 
The old lady who served us with coffee on the ‘summit, however, says that winter is very dull 
up there as regards visitors; though, with the charming view obtained in front made doubly 
interesting by the not uncommon map-table erected there, showing the names and 
directions of ‘all the objects of interest, and the charming rambles, ankle-deep in dry leaves, 
through the delightful woods of Sauvabelin, the excursion ought to be a great attraction to 
the visitor. Any one staying some time will find out many other such excursions; such, for 
example, as that to the old giant lime-tree in the near village of Prilly, which belongs two- 

thirds to this commune and one-third to the next, with bill-posting rights 


to the Bishops, and lopping rights to the inhabitants of either district. 

Many delightful distant excursions can also be made, both by rail and 
boat, to such renowned places as Montreux, Chillon, Gorges du Trient, &c. 

The English provide for themselves a Presbyterian chapel and an Episcopal 
Church, which are often crowded to the doors, while lawn-tennis, football, 
and cricket clubs, and other like institutions are well organised and vigorously 
sustained, and at the favourite pensions (which by the way are generally full), 
evening entertainments are constantly. got up by the young people. 

Some of the sights which most strike a visitor fresh from England are the 
public fountains where the people fetch their water and wash their clothes ; 
the people, old and young, carrying. baskeis on their backs, locally called 
‘‘hottes ;”’ the open-air wood-cutting—wood being universally burnt instead 
of coal ; and the country bullock-carts (one of which is depicted above). There 


the comb, while in the next the restaurant keeper and country 
bumpkin pass along the row of men and women standing beside 
or holding their cackling and quacking stock forsale. Everywhere 
there is plenty of interest, and the tourist may even indulge his 
appetite with a few cheap and luscious pears at one of the stalls. 

ausanne is admirably placed for short and interesting walks 
in the neighourhood. The port of Ouchy, one and-a-half miles 
away, is connected with the town by a cable railway, cailed hare 
funicularre, which in a few minutes saves the waylarer a steep 
climb of nearly 500 ft. altitude to the town. 

The place consists of two or three hotels, a few shops, a pier, 
and an old tower (see Illus.), the only part left of the chateau 
built by the oll Bishops, and afterwards used as the custom- 
house until the removal of the latter to the large new building in 
Lausanne itself. The lantern sails of the large boats on the lake 
one seldom sees elsewhere, except on the Mediterranean, and are 
very characteristic of this: port. The constant steamboat traffic 


with Geneva and other places on the lake keeps this otherwise quiet little place from being dull. 
It was when staying here in 1816, detained a couple of days in a small inn by bad weather, 
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is little going on in the streets at night, the shops close early and leave the trade 


> 


that Byron wrote his “Prisoner of 


Chillon,” having just visited that 
place. A bit further along the coast 
there is a castle, concerning whi h 
it is told that two large landed 
Pg ce ae ear- 
ly in the cen- 
tury made a 
bet as to who 
could build the 
most ancient 
tower, and the 
oneon the coast 
won the wager, 
beating his 
rival's square 
tower a little 
higher up (see.- 
Illus.). A little 
further east still 
isa small vil- 
lage called 
Prilly, which 
boasts a_ pic- 
turesque little 
church (see 
Jllus.), and of 
course, a good school. 

On the opposite side of the town 
there is out at Vidy a small old 
chapel, now used as a tool house, 
and it was here that Major Davel 
stopped to pray on his way to exe- 
cution in a neighbouring field after 
his unsuccessful attempt in 1723 to 
liberate his Canton from the Bernese 
yoke. 

The Lausannois think much of 
this their chief hero, and there is 


tothechestnut men, whose little houses 
shine out like beacons at every other 
corner. Although Lausanne does not 
now boast cf such a crowd of great ones 
as in the days when Gibbon kept open 
house there, and wrote his history, so 
that even ladies were fain to sleep in 
their carriages, yet we should be very 
happy if pleasure or business would 
again take us there to enjoy the 
many pleasant features of the town 
and its surroundings. H..E, T. 
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THE LIDO 


t the Lido from Venice is like taking a steamer from 
dge for Rosherville and its gardens. Rosherville 
Gardens and the Lido each stand towards the city adjacent like 
é le pores upon the skin, The Londoners go to the 
he Thames to spend a happy day. The Venetians go 
on Foard the Lido steamboat with the same. expectation. Sand- 
wiches, beer, music, and. dancing are, perhaps, the chief 
minor attractions of Rosherville. Similarly, on the Lido, the Vene- 
tans make mild feasts, and, further, bathe in the foam of the 
Adriatic from its yellow sands, pick up what are euphemistically 
calicd * wonders of the deep,” inhale the pure ozone of the breezes, 
and wander among the. kitchen-gardens and vineyards till they 
feel that they have drained their cup of pleasure to the dregs, 
and that it is time to return to the city of domes and palaces. 

But really Rosherville ought to thank’ us for bracketing it with 
euch a resort as the Lido. The Thames gardens have nothing of the 
unsophisticated idyllic atmosphere of the Lido. They are an insti- 
tuuen for the spending of money with some sort of Alsatian dc/ad, 
A poor man there is like a fish upon land. With the Lido it is not 
<e. All its fifteen miles of salubrious thoroughfare, with the salt 
Hii pon one side, and the still, glassy, purpled waters of the lagoon 
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resort on t 


Y . . 
ie poor and the rich alike. 


stils of the fishers’ boats unfurl for none but counts and marquises, 
hey -nd, for all eyes. And the pure winds purge the lungs of all 
who meet them. : : : ; 

In truth, the Lido is the best part of Venice. It is as bracing as 
aclimb above the snow-line to get away from the damp, dark old 
churches and palaces which are the glory of the Rialto, to stand upon 
these little sandhills. In Venice there is no horizon. If you are in 
a gondola, going from one house to another, you are on a level 
with the basements of the byildings, which press you closely upon 
either hand. The buildings: themselves may be excellent speci- 
mens of Venetian Gothic 
windows, in particular, séem made to extort praise from the 
modern. But what boots\ it to you, who see them not? The 
domestic sewers are more in your line of vision. Like enough, a 
Venetian maid-servant, with a lusty “canzone” on her active 
tongue, throws some eggshells, or a cabbage-stalk, into the canal at 
the moment of your passage. Diamine!” exclaims the 
gondolier, if he be hit. And you also are not likely to be improved 
in your humour if the refuse fall with a thump pon the water by 
your elbow, and there is a cascade into your face. Unless you are 
yery much saturated with love for Venice and her associations, I 
do not see how you can do otherwise than dislike these unsavoury 
“canaletti,” which are the arteries and capillaries, and therefore the 
very life, of the old city. Better a thousand times to get out of 
them; into the broad lagoon by the quays ; on to the campanile of 
some famous church; or, by the little ferry steamer, pass to the 
Lido, and thence view Venice as a whole, forgetful of the unpleasing 
parts which compose the whole. 

In spring the Lido is lovely; both for itself and its outlook. 
The larks are then carolling over your head, as if they were in 
England's air, instead of suspended above vineyards and gardens of 
“fnocchi.” The vines are in ‘their comeliest garb of primeval 
green. The trees have put forth their first shoots; the almonds 
are already in flower. And nothing can be more exhilarating 
than the roar of the surge of the sea upon the outer shore of the 
long, narrow island. Even on a calm day, the Adriatic is turbulent 
here, and récalls the dangers of the coast of tropical lands. It isas 
if the contrast between the slumberous tranquillity of Venice in her 
salt lake, and the’ fierce moods of the sea to which she is so near, 
and from which she is yet so well protected, were designedly 
emphasised. ; : 

It is a glorious walk along this proud rampart of Venice from the 
steamboat wharf to Malamocco, five miles to the south, Ever the 
polished surface of the lagoon to the right, and the restless Adriatic 
tothe le't. In places it is but a few yards from the one water to the 
other. The Adriatic is a study of green and blue and white in 
commotion. The lagoon, on the other, hand, has vast variety of 
beauties. The islets which bestud it are green with foliage, or grey 
with fortifications, or crimson where the towers of churches or the 
walls of cloisters rise from their soil. Mirror these trees, forts, and 
conventual buildings in the glassy water, and let every passing 
cloud, further, cast its shadow ; and there is no end to the lagoon’s 
fascinations, Well may the shrimpers who grope among its weeds 
sing over their work, hard and ill-requited though it be. It is like 
delving in Eden or fairyland. And beyond is the mainland, a pearly 
shaluw more or less substantial. The bells from the churches of 
Venice drift their music with rare sweetness across the water, and 
complete the Lido’s charm. 

One could gossip awhile about Malamocco if the town were not 
outvied in interest’ by the sandbank on which it is built. It is a 
congeties of tall houses—white, with green facings—and the natives 
futl.ny the Venetian fashion of enlivening their windows with bed- 
linn and counterpanes—scarlet, and blue, and green, as if they 
Were /éfing the day until bedtime. Like every other townlet of its 

ze, it has a Piazza Garibaldi; but it does not expect to entertain 
s; and the pedestrian who astonishes its copper-coloured 
fisher-folk, their wives, and multitudinous children by appearing 
in Uieir midst, will be hard set for a meal. It were better to 
Teturn to the Janding-stage, and there feast in the shade at one 
or other of the little tables, the snowy napkins and piles of big 
ranges upon which are as seducing as they are meant to be. If it 
1s a gala day (in celebration of a saint, or one of Italy’s many 
ee, a fisherman or two will be at hand to tinklea mandoline 
. tne stranger, and shout a love ballad. But really the mando- 
ae and the ballad may be dispensed with here. “They are not 
' so fine a condiment for the soup and the mullet as ‘the white 
‘cures of Venice across the water, and the gondolas moving darkly 
toand fro upon it, 
ae however, that the Lido's mood is always, even in spring, of 
un bewitching gentleness. There is a fiendish infliction called a 
_Which, on a sudden, may scream across at Venice from the 
Ta uains behind Trieste. Then there is a cruel wreck of all the 
Pt ade charms. A fog may generate with this demoniacal win |, and 
ie may fall, All is then immediately dismal, piercingly cold, 
es oe ugly, Ifyou see the domes of St. Mark and the spires 
ote churches, you then see them as in glass very darkly. They 
pl soe no more provocative of doye-like sentiment than the 
rea ec by Blackfriars Bridge in November. The Adriatic has 
which with all its colour—it is leaden and grim, An! the lagoon, 
pane erstwhile we had thought almost too beautiful for the 
— ur of sinful mortality, is muddy and_perturbed like a farm- 
iA" pool stirred to its depths by a herd of swine and cattle. 
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oe is the Lido at its worst—a fitting parallel to the Lido at its 
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those ot variety known on the globe, considerably surpassing 
€ of South Africa and Southern India. The Australian natives 
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ion the other side, and Venice in the midst of the lagoon—are for . 
There is no making the campanile of | 
St. Mark's an exclusive property. Nor will the red and bronzed | 
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MELTON OUT OF SEASON 


SEPTEMBER is hardly the month that 
select for a visit to the Readeuarien of Beta eae Seige i 
Dianas” who form its chief attraction being at that period of ths 
year, as the French say, “conspicuous by their absence.” Wishin 
however, to see the place in its normal state, and profiting b rl 
offer of delightful quarters in the house of one of fhe lending 
patrons of the locality, I passed a week there very agreeably, and 
ese graeme of rendering myself as familiar with the 

nd its immediat ig a den?) sani 
reasonably ee € neighbourhood as an “outsider” could 
elton Mowbray, statistically speaking,. contai ly si 
thousand inhabitants, and, ant ie to the siinay Ba : 
distant from the metropolis one hundred and five miles. The town 
is pleasantly situated in a valley encircled by gently sloping hills, 
and approached by well-kept roads which, were they endowed with 
speech, might say, with’ Wordsworth’s little girl, “We are seven.” 
With the exception of a fine old church, whose chimes play the 

Blue Bells of Scotland ” every Thursday at mid-day, Melton boasts 
nothing remarkable for architectural beauty ; its principal streets 
are narrow and ill-paved, but, by way of compensation, asphalte is 
laid down on the footpaths of most of the afore-mentioned seven 
roads, in some cases for nearly a mile, thereby ensuring a dry walk 
in winter to the delicately-shod_ Meltonian belles. - There are three 
capital hotels—the George, the Bell, and the Harborough—affording 
comfortable quarters for hunting bachelors; the two latter, more- 
over, are renowned for an excellent cuis¢ze, the staple product of the 
locality, the celebrated Melton pork pie, being doubtless an invariable 
adjunct to the breakfast-table. 

It may parenthetically be mentioned that, whereas in other parts 
of the country the term “Hall” is ysually, and indiscriminately, 
applied to villas and hunting-boxes, often possessing no more claim 
to the distinction than the classic abode of Mr. Squeers, almost 
every one of any pretension, in and about Melton bears the more 
modest designation of “ Lodge,” one of the few exceptions being 
the house in the High Street occupied of late years during the 
winter months by the Duke of Portland, and known as The Limes, 
By far the: most important of these is Egerton Lodge, the residence 
of Elizabeth, Countess of Wilton, and her husband, Mr. Arthur 
Pryor—a large house, or, rather, two houses in one, situated on a 
rising ground at the entrance of Melton from the Leicester Road, 
and overlooking a pretty garden. The two remaining “ Lodges” in 
the town worthy of the name are Coventry Lodge, opposite the 
railway station, and North Lodge, formerly occupied by Mr. Joha 
Coupland, for fourteen years the popular Master of the “ Quorn.” 

Leaving Egerton Loigeon the right, and proceeding for a short 
distance along the Leicester road, we turn to the left above the rail- 
way, and pass the pretty cottage inhabited by Lady Grant, widow of 
the late President of the Royal Academy, adjoining the house and 
grounds of Mr. William Chaplin. On the summit of the hill, 
facing the north, is Mowbray Lodge, a brick villa of rather pretentious 
architecture, formerly rented by Mr. Barclay, the owner of Bendigo ; 
and from thence runs the road to Dalby, of which, from a pictu- 
resque point of view, the less said the better. Eastward from the 
railway station begins the more frequented Burton road, on the left 
of which stands Craven Lodge, the residence of Captain Baldock, 
his nearest neighbour being the popular Mr, Beaumont Lubbock. 


. Two miles ‘further on, another notability of the hunting-field, 


Captain Ashton; has established his quarters, within easier reach of 
the “meets” than falls to the lot of the lady equestrian par excel 
dence, Mrs. Sloane Stanley, who lives five miles from Melton. 

Passing under the “ Great Northern” at the end of the town, 
we come to the Scalford Road, and notice on the right the ivy- 
covered snuggery until récently tenanted by the late Mr. Behrens, 
one of the most hospitable Amphitryons of the sporting fraternity, 
Higher up the hill are the respective abodes of two local tradesmen, 
facing each other on opposite sides of the way, and forming 
the last link in this direction between suburban civilisation and the 
open country. It is worth while prolonging our walk beyond the 
village of Scalford, from which point a magnificent view is obtain- 
able of the vale of Belvoir and its distant castle, 

To my mind, the prettiest road in the neighbourhood is that 
leading to Nottingham, bordered on either side by the freshest and 
greenest pasture-lands, every now and then disclosing a glimpse of 
some rustic homestead, with its well-piled hayricks and browsing 
cattle. About a mile from the town, on the right, stands a large 
white house, built on a rising ground, but sheltered from the north- 
east winds by a clump of trees at the back; this is Sysonby, the 
residence of the Hon. Major Stirling, and his deservedly popular 
wife: Three miles beyond it—although I can only speak from 
hearsay, not having pushed my investigations so far—is the seat of 
another staunch supporter of the hunt, Mr. Turner Farleigh. 

The village of Thorpe, a mile and a quarter from Melton, had 
been recommended to me as a suitable object for a morning stroll ; 
a quaint old church, however, its sole attraction, hardly repaid me 
for a flat and uninteresting walk, and I marvelled how the owner of 
a (then) unfinished hunting-box, plainly visible from the road 
on my way thither, could possibly have selected so unpromising 
a site. : 

In the course of my rambles through the highways and byways 
of the little town, I discovered in the High Street a public-house 
bearing the curious sign of “Old Bishop Blase ;” and in a more 
remote locality came across a Jane of uninviting aspect, but dignified 
by the imposing name of Pall Mall. Shortly after, my attention 
was attracted by an announcement in a shop window, purporting 
that the occupier of the premises exercised the profession‘of “ razor 
rectifier.” Whether the phrase be pe uliar to this part of Leicester- 
shire or not I am unable to say ; but it struck me as original, and I 
made a note of it, C. H. 


eee eee 
KECOLLECTIONS OF ROVATLES-BAINS 


My most vivid recollection of Royat is the being dragged out of 
my bed on the morning after my arrival by a brawny and fierce- 
looking man, in spite of my struggles and remonstrances, to which 
he only muttered “Bah!” He wrapped a blanket round me, 
hurried me out of the room, and, before I knew where I was, wedged 
me inside a sedan chair which stood on the landing. A sedan 
chair! Was I arrested by the authorities as a German spy or a 
lunatic at large, and was the sedan chair the Auvergnat equivalent 
of “Black Maria”? Horrible thought! ‘Bah "was evidently 
the lacal way of pronouncing Bagnes. I was then too much 
fluttered to do anything but gasp, so I subsided and waited events. 
The brawny one and a comrade trotted me downstairs into the open 
street, and the full glare of daylight. Yam in for it, I thought. I 
fully expected to see outside a howling and surging. mob, accumu- 
lated to enjoy my arrest. But'ito, I did not attract any particular 
notice, which I felt to be somewhat of asnub, We passed on our 
way several other sedans, with other spies or lunatics muffled up 
inside.- Presently we approached some gardens with ornamental 
kiosques, and a long building of the Romano-Camberwell order, 
which we entered. I was hurried out, and led toacell. I was on 
the point of asking permission to wire to my friends before incar- 
ceration, when I glanced inside the cell. A luminous idea then 
struck me, “Bah” was after all Sara, and I had merely been 
brought down to ke saturated in a few minerals. 
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ae et ioe the mineral springs of Royat are extremely 
€rous, and out of all proportion to the places where you can 
get good whisky. They are, moreover, perennial in supply. I 
remember well Caesar the mild and St, Victor the irony ; St. Mart 
the enemy of the gout; and Eugenie, which has still to find its 
manifest destiny as an insect destroyer; and there were others 
which I have forgotten. I found afterwards that they discover a 
new one there every other season, which is found by its proprietor 
to be the real, original, one and only Roman spring. This has 
been going on so long at Royat, that they have by now exhausted 
all the possible varieties as regards taste, and have fallen back upon 
smell. Inthe matter of smell they have progressed from evil to 
more evil, and then to most evil. A spring is thought small beer of 
there which does not smell strong enough to make you sneeze, and 
a sympathetic “ Dieu vous bénisse” goes round among the crowd at 
the drinking taps. But the limits as regards ieee have not yet 
been reached. The proprietor of my hotel, a fascinating lady of 
great business capacities, gave me privately a sample of the spring 
which she is going to discover next. season. It nearly blew my 
brains out when I smelt it. It stands on my mantelpiece at home 
at Clapham now, well-corked, and a great blessing it has proved ; 
for since it has been there we have found the neightourhood 
remarkably free from infectious disorders. The visitor to Royat 
will notice with pleasure that although there is this variety in the 
water springs, there is, per contra, much uniformity in the vehicle 
springs. They are all atsolutely alike, and do not spring at all. 

Trecollect the magnificent air at Royat, and I could not help 
thinking how remarkably foolish it was to make yourself ill with 
the waters, The fact, no doubt, is that you would probably be 
dead after a fortnight of the springs, were it not for the vivifying 
qualities of the air. The water and the air wage mortal combat, 
and fortunately the air has it. Breathing that air, you may taste 
again that most natural, most innocent, most remunerative, and 
most lovely of all longings, the longing for meal times. To feel 
that though the watch in your pocket says it is three o'clock, the 
other watch beneath it declares it must and ought to be six, and 
dinner time, is worth a good deal to the jaded Londoner. But 
you do not find that air in the Casino Gardens, where the bulk of 
the visitors loll patiently expecting it to come to them. You must 
walk up, and walk round; up the wooded ravines, where you are 
buried in pines and Spanish chestnuts, round the shoulders of the 
hills, where you are hung over magnificent panoramas, by charming 
woodland paths, and cindery lanes—for you are treading on 
extinct volcanos everywhere—with their tremendous grasshoppers, 
and their luscious blackberries. If you do this, and shirk the 
waters, then Royat does you a power of good. 

My uppermost recollection of Royat is, of course, the Puy de 
Déme, the adjacent mountain which dominates the district, and 
looks down upon valleys, gorges, and plains, without end. I took 
a stroll up to the top the first Sunday after my arrival, a pleasant 
walk of some six or seven miles. On the way up the ascent to the 
foot of the mountain, you pass, on Sundays, a good many 
wagonettes and covered carts, loaded with gay and excited parties, 
and travelling at least a mile an hour. These are intrepid natives 
of the district, or visitors from the remoter parts of lrance, who, 
have made up their minds to risk themselves on an excursion from 
Royat to the Puy. Brave is the mien of the gay cavaliers; joyous 
the laughter and sweet the smiles of the fair ones they are pro- 
tecting ; and very large indeed are the hampers of provisions 
which they think necessary for a pilgrimage of twelve miles. When 
you get to the foot of the mountain, you behold the restaurants, 
with pleasant orchards, and @/ fresco tables galore. There do the 
caravans alight, and on the tables are the provisions spread, and the 
fun goes fast and furious; the object of the native excursion to the 
Puy-de-Déme evidently being the eating a hearty meal at the foot 
thereof, 

Having an English distrust of meals when out walking, I pushed 
on upwards ; but when I had got half way up, I repented me of not 
making some concession to the flesh below. [ had hardly thought 
this thought, when I beheld before me a middle-aged native, who 
looked like a genuine and uncorvupted Auvergnat rigged out by 
Moses for the Sabbath. He had a promising barrel slung by his 
side. It immediately occurred to me that it is the duty of the 
stranger in foreign parts to make himself civil to the people whose 
hospitality he is enjoying, or hopes to enjoy. So | joined my steps 
with the Rough Diamond’s, and, with one eye on the barrel, I put 
forward my best French and my most fascinating manner. I praised 
his independence in carrying his own provisions—for he had an 
exciting wallet besides the barrel—and drew the conversation 
round to the great heat of the day. Long before we got to the top, 
we sat down in a shady nook, and out came the bung. We shared 
the good wine inside, and expressed admiration for each other’s 
country ; and when we did get to the top, I repaid my preserver as 
well as I could by giving him a luminous description of the ruined 
Roman temple there. Jam bound to say he took in all my facts 
with as little distress as I had done his wine. I gave him also a 
brief history of the Romans, not neglecting the Gallic invasion, 
but I softened it down as much as I could, and by the end of it we 
were both thirsty again, and applied ourselves once mare to the 
barrel. So strange are the freaks of memory, that I never see again 
in my mind’s eye that glorious view from the top of the Puy without 
seeing the barrel also. A 

One other recollection. I remember taking a great deal of 
trouble to see the national dance of Auvergne, the dourrde, per- 
formed. There was a al champétre a little way out of Royat, 
which I haunted every Sunday night in the hope of catching it on 
the hop, but in vain ; the visitors to the ball disdained to dance 
anything but the quadrille, the polka, and what they termed the 
“Skottish.” As the end of my visit approached, I confided my 
disappointment to an hotel acquaintance. “The dourrée, oh, the 
bourrée!” he said, with a laugh. ‘Auvergne is all Parisian now. 
Wait till you pass through Paris, my friend ; you will see there the 
best Gourvées, and the most typical Auvergnats as well. or 


a 


THE SEAL-FISHERY IN BEHRING SEA, now causing so much trouble 
between the British and Americans, brings a substantial revenue to 
the United States Government. Soon after the Americans had 
bought Alaska from Russia for about a million-an1-a-half of money, 
they leased the seal-fishery to the Alaska Commercial Company for 
twenty years, this contract expiring next May. The Company may 
Kill 100,000 seals annually,.and they pay the American Government 
a regular tribute of 11,000/, with royalties on the skins and oil, 
and a revenue-tax on every skin exported, bringing up the 
yearly total to 48,1202 The “rookeries,” or breeding-grounds 
of the fur-seal, include the islands of St. Paul and St. George, 
about 300 miles off the Alaska mainland, the Aleutian Islands, and 
that portion of Alaska west and north of Kadiak. From May to 
December the seals swarm in these rookeries to the number of fully 
six millions, and the killing of 100,000 “ bachelor,” or young male 
seals, makes little appreciable difference in the year. The Alaska 
Company pocket such handsome profits that they would like to renew 
their contract for another twenty years, but the Americans them- 
selves strongly object to the Company enjoying a monopoly of such 
valuable property. Alaska is enormously rich in other fur-bearing 
animals besides the seal, as otters, beavers, foxes, bears, minks, 
martens, &c., abound inland, 
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OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
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ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
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OUGLAS GORDON. Lawrence 
KELLIE. 
Words by F. E. WEaTHERLY. 

Sung with Enormous Success by Madame 
Belle Cole, Madame Osborne Williams, 
Madame Schliiter, Miss Jessie Griffin, Miss 
Marie Curan, Miss Dorothy Hanbury, Madame 
Madeline Hardy, Miss Marguerite Hall, and 
by the composer. 
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ROCCO. Mrs. Brunning Maddison. 


Sung with great sucess by Mr. Lawrence 
Kellie. 


In Three Keys, E, F (compass C to F), and G. 
OCOCO. ‘ Truth” says: ‘Mrs. 


Brunning Maddison’s setting of Swinburne’s 
song ‘Rococy’ is a triumph, being original, 
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The English words adapted from the Hun- 
garian of Voroszmarty by Marion Chappell. 
Sung by Madame Semon at the Grand Concert, 
in aid of the Kensington Girls’ Industrial School 
at the Inner ‘Temple Hall, with great success, 
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DISEASES OF THE VEINS: 
More especially of Venosity, Varicocele, 
Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical 
Treatment, By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. 

London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly, 

and 48, Threadneedle Street. 

MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 

In 3 volumes. At all Libraries. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER SIXTY YEARS. 


ADVICE To MOTHERS. — Are 


you broken in your rest by asick child suffering 
i ? Go at once toa 
WINSLOW’S 
: “It will relieve the poor 
sufterer immediately. It is perfectly harmless 5 it 
roduces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child 
rom pain, and the little cherub awakes “as bright as 
a button.” 


MES: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It has long been in use in America, 
and is highly recommended by medical men. It is 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child ; it softens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind ; regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhaa, whether arising from teething or other 
Be sure andask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 


with the pain of cutting, teet 
chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs 
SOOTILING SYRUP. 


causes. 

Syrup, and see that " Curtis and Perkins, New York 

and London,” is on, the outside wrapper., No mother 

should be without it. Sold by all medicine dealers at 

ts. 14d. 

THe MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 


Will positively restore, in every case. grey OF white 
hair to its original colour without leaving the disa- 
greeable cael of most." Restorers.” It makes the 
hair charmingly, beautiful, as well as promotes the 
growth of tbe niait on bald spots where the glands are 
not decayed. 


MEXICAN HAIR 


I “HE 
RENEWER. AF 

"This preparation has never been known to fail in 
restoring the hair to 1ts natural colour and gloss in 
from eight to twelve days. és 

It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 
out, eradicates dandruff. and leaving the scalp in 
a clean, healthy condition. 


HE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 
Is put up with directions in German, French, and 
Spanish. Retail ever: “where in the kingdom at 3s. 6d. 
Only one size —Sald wholesale uy. the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limited, 33. 
Farringdon Road, London, 


FLORILINE. — For the TEETH 
AND BREATH 

is the best Liquid Dentitrice in the world. It tho- 
roughly cleanses partially decayed teeth from all 
parasites or living animalcul, leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 

‘The FRAGRANT FLORILINE removes instantly 
foul stomach or.tobacco 


all odours arising from a 
smoke. 

For children or adults whose teeth show marks of 
decay its advantages are paramount. ‘The FLORI- 
LINE should be thoroughly brushed into all the 
cavities ; no one need fear using it too often or too 


much at a time. 
PLORILINE. -For the TEETH 


and. Bebe iets soid wherever the English 
s spoken, 
language is SO PRAGRANT FLORILINE Price 


sid wholesale by the ANGLO AMERICAN 
DRUG COMPANY. Limited, Farrizgdon Road, 


London. < 
CARTES = COLOGNE OIL 
Keeps the scal romotes the 


FOR THE HAIR 
free irom Dandruff, n 
erowth of the air, and. makes it soft, silky, and 
luxuriant. Being perfectly harmless, and most deli- 
erfumed. it is equally suitable for all ages, but 
Jaable and indispensable in the nursery. 


cately 
1s inva! 


(Aur ER’S COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 

May be obtained of all Chemists, Perfumers, and 

Hairdressers throughout the world. Frice 1s._per 

Bottle, or a single bottle will be sent by Parcels Post 

on receipt of stamps ts. ad. 
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GREAT CLEARANCE SALE. 
ETZMANN'S SALE. 
& NOW Pr OCEEDING. 
SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE 20ST. FREE. 
OETZMANN & CO, HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 
(Near ‘Touenham Court Road and Gower ot. Station) 


ETZMANN’S SALE. 


67. 69. 71. 73 75. 77, and 79. 
(Near Totte Hates tEab Koso” StS 
‘Near’ nham Court ver St, Srati 
SPECIAL SALE CATALOGU ETOST FREE 


(Eten: SALE. 
., FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, DRAPERY. 
TRON MONGERY, 
CHINA. GLASS, &e., 
al earan ‘Se 
SPRCIAL SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE 


ee rane “THIS, SALE 
MADE UP FREE OF CHAKGE 

EMBROIDERED. AND INITIALS FREE 

OETZMANN & CO., HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


ETZMANN’S SALE. 


. Early visits or orders by post are recommended, 
as the quantities of some of the goods (although 
latee are Jimited an none of the items can be sup- 
plied at these prices after the termination of the sale. 
SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE, 


ETZMANN and CO. - 
aa ane UPHOLSTERERS, 


<CO TORS, and 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


wate ee ROAD 

EAR TOTTENHAM COURT 

AND GOWER STREET iaittony 8? 
oe CAB PARES from Charing Cross, 
Zuston, g’s Cross, St. P: s, and F 
Stations, Regent Circus, and Breads ve rerlag 


ROBINSON and CLEAVERS 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE 
LINEN. 


Fish Napkins. 2s, 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 
5s. 6d. per doz. ‘lable Cloths. 2 yards square. 2s. rid; 
2} yards by 3 yards, 53. 1rd. each. Royal Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully Bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 1rd. per 
yard; 24 yards wide, as. qi. per yard (the most 
durable article made). Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard ; 
Linen Dusters, 3s, 3d. ; Glas Cloths, 4s. 6d. per doz. 
Fine Linens and Linen Diaper. sid yard. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1s. 4id._ each, 
Roller Towelling, 18in. wide, “33d per yard. Kitchen 
Table Cloths, tid. each.” Strong | Huckaback 
Towels. 4s. 4d. per doz. Monograms, Crests, Coats 
of Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. 
oe awnp ILLusTRATED Price Lists Post 

REE. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


IRISH CAMBRIC 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS, and CUFFS. 


Handkerchie’s per doz.; Children's Borderes, 
sd. ; Ladies. 28 afd. ; Gents’. 3s. 6d. Hemstitched: 
lies. 25 114d. ; Gents’, 4s. rd. per doz. 

‘Collars: Ladies’_and Children’s three-fold, from 
3s. 6d. per doz.; Gents’ four-fold, from 4s. 1d. per 


OZ, 
Cuffs for Ladies, Gentlemen. and Children, from 
gs. 1rd. per doz. 


oe ‘AND In~usrraTeD Price Lists Post 
) REE. 


Ro! NSON and (CLEAVES, 


Prepared only at the Laboratory of the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (Limite). 53 
Farringdon Road, London. Proprietors. 


ROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza, 
Gure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma. and Catarrh, | 

Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
and are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


Of all Chemists and de naa Veudors, 1s. 14d. 
er box. 
NOTICE.—See_ that the words BROWN'S 


"TROCHES are on the Government 


BRONCHIAL. 
without which none are 


Stamp round each Box. 
genuine, 


BELFAST. 


“T ADIES” writes Zie Lady s 
Pictorial, “ should lose no time in writing 
Robinson and Cleaver's Dress 
Materials, for they cannot fail to be delighted with 
their excellent quality and perfect good taste, and 
we are confident that they will be equally surprised 
at their exceedingly moderate price.” hee 
Patterns post free. In sending, will ladies kindly 


name * THE GRAPHIC” to 
ROBINSON and LEAVER, 
BE LFAST. 


for Patterns of 


To STout PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—" Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to. CURE the disease. and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. ‘The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE sysTem.” Book (128 pages). 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 Ibs.), 
post free 8 stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C,. 


A FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN.— 
SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 
and peach-like bloom of a_periect complexion, By 
washing with Sulpholine Soap the becomes 
spotless, clear, smooth, supple, hez 


able ‘Tablets Sixpence Sold eve 
S HIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 
Special to measure, 
R08., 405.. 455. the hall-aozen 


ted Self-Measure post free. 
Ri) and CO.. at Poultry, London 


Tllust 
RICHARD F aco 


NS ee 
OY SHIRTS RE-FRONTED, 
Wrist and Collar Banded, fine Linen, three for 
6s. : superior, 75. 64. ; extra fine, 9s. Send three (not 
Jess) with cash. Returned ready for use, carriage 
paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


fe& IDIUS.—Flannel Shirts. 
Special quality elastic and woven, thoroughly 
shrunk, three for 255., 3354 395. éd. Carriage free. 
Write for patterns. 

R. FORD and CO.., 41, Poultry. London. 


GIDIUS. — Gentlemen's Under- 


yesis and Pants to match, pure natural wool 


vests, 25. 6 6d., to 10s. Gu., 32 inches to 48 inches 
chest, Pan 1, 4s. 6d., to 108. 6d, Waist measure, 
32 to 52in Half-hose, 8. od., 98., 125. the halt- 


and patterns free from 
CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


"THe LONDON FEVER HOS- 

PITAL AFFORDS ABSOLUTE SAFE Y 
of Disease by Patients suffering 
from contagious fever by admitting them into its 
wards, and there isolating them. The admission fee 
is three guineas, which pays for as longa period of 
treatment and nursing as may be necessary, generally 
six weeks. This fee covers only about a fourth of the 
cost ; the remainder is borne by the Charity. 

The domestic servants of governors an employés 
of subscribing firms, clubs, hotels, &c., are treates 
free of charge. ’ 

“Fhe Hospital is nearly full. and the outlay is 
exceedingly heavy. Additional support 2S earnestly 
solicited. 

Private rooms may be had at a charge of thres 
guineas nett. ite to the Secretary, 

For narticulars W! to) Secretary, " 

For varticulars write 16 Secret HRISTIE 


from the Spread 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
I, 


THE harbingers of Christmas are upon us—the books for gilts, 
the cards for friendly greetings at Yule. Every year the great mass 
of stories is more and more leavened by sound popular works on 
the wonders of Science and Nature, which really interest as well as 
instruct young people. Take, for instance, “ The Brook and its 
Banks” (Religious Tract Society), one of the last productions of 
the late Rev. |. G. Wood, whose pen will be sadly missed. Few 
writers have done so much to familiarise boys and girls with the 
simple facts of natural history, for Mr. Wood always painted the 
inhabitants of fields, forests, and rivers from actual eye-witness, 
and pressed home his lessons by cheery anecdotes sure to be 
remembered. So the lads and lasses who stroll along country. 
streams with this volume and its excellent illustrations will need 
no clearer introduction to bird and fish, reptile and insect, in their 
haunts.—Or should they ramble on the sea shore, Mr, M. C 
Cooke is ready to tell them all about those marvellous “ Toilers in the 
Sea” (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), the animals 
which have laboured at the chalk of our British cliffs, the coral reefs 
of the tropics, the sponges of commerce, and other marine industries. 
Though a little more technical, and suited to rather older readers, 
Mr. Gooke’s book is written in equally popular style, and well 
illustrated.—Having thus made acquaintance with the dwellers in 
the ocean, our young people may learn something of the laws 
which govern that ocean itself from Sir R. Ball’s “ Time and Tide,” 
a reprint of two lectures on Tidal Evolution delivered at the 
London Institute last year, and now included in the “| Romance of 
Science” series published by .the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Dr. Tidy’s amusing juvenile lecture on lights and 
lighting — “The Story of a Tinder-box ” also belongs to the 
same series, together with a useful treatise on “The Diseases of 
Plants,” wherein Mr. H. Marshall Ward deals with the parasitic 
fungi which so sorely harass agriculturists, amateur and professional. 

Passing from the lower orders in Creation to Mankind himself, 
human courage and endurance are shown at their highest pitch in 
“The World of Adventure” (Cassell), a veritable storehouse of 
sensational deeds and exploits. All these stories are true, and as 
they range from olden days to modern times, from mountain ascents 
to shipwrecks, and from valour on the battlefield to common sense 
on the railway-line, there is something to suit all tastes.—Plenty of 
adventures, too, may be found in “The Romance of the Forests 7” 
(Hogg), where Mr. Ascott Hope tells the tale of the woods just as 
he gave the history of the mountains last year. The furests of the 
New World occupy most attention ; but Mr. Hope does not forget 
the legends and fancies of the Old Country, and interweaves his 
narrative with attractive sketches of the woodcutters, the hermits, 
and our old ballad-hero, Robin Hood. No heroes of romance, but of 
stern reality, were “The Martyrs to Freedom” (Hogg), whose 
struggles for national liberty are depicted by the Rev. P. Barnes. 
Sometimes Mr. Barnes’s zeal for national freedom leads him to 
rather prejudiced views ; but, in the main, he draws very sympathetic 
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and Abraham Lincoln.—Lincoln appears again in one of the many 
capital biographies published by the Society for Promoting seen 
Knowledge, “ The Farmer's Boy and President, with its suitab e 
companion, “ The Great ‘African Pioneer, David Livingstone. 
Now to the story-books proper. The most exciting is certainly 
Mr. R. M. Ballantyne’s “ Blown to Bits ” (Nisbet), which combines 
a very telling description of the eruption of Krakatoa in 1883 with 
the reunion of a lost parent and child, and a due spice of love- 
making. Mr. Ballantyne’s hand has lost none of its cunning, anc 
his facts are carefully presented. His “ Crew of the Water Wagtail 
(Nisbet) is another pleasant fiction rather out of the ordinary track, 
as it details the adventures of castaways on Newfoundlind in the 
sixteenth century. One more sea-yarn hails from nearer home, where 
Mrs. Saxby provides a fresh sketch of the Shetland Isles, “ The 
Yarl’s Yacht ” (Nisbet), a sequel to her “ Lads of Lunda. There 
is little plot, but the picture of the free sea-life enjoyed by the 
Shetlanders will make London boys long to fly north.—Many of 
them, also, may have had experience of some such schoolboy scrapes 
as Mr. Ascott Hope relates in “‘ Our Stories” (Biggs and Deben- 
ham), the account of “ Our First Pipe ” being genuinely 
humorous.—Amongst collections of short tales, Mr. Alfred Miles 
has compiled two solid volumes of sketches by popular authors, and 
on varied themes, “ Fifty-Two Stories for Boys ” and ‘‘ Fifty-Two 
Stories for Girls” (Hutchinson). These tales are gathered from 
familiar periodicals, but many of American origin will be quite new 
to British readers.—Books for the girls are of more sober tone, and 
have a depressing tendency to inflict terrible accidents on their 
heroes and heroines, who lie crippled for the rest of their 
lives. Such is the fate of poor tomboy “ Lil” (Smith and Innes), 
whose story is most charmingly told by the author of ‘‘ Tip-Cat, 
and proves very entertaining in spite of Lil's woes, while the 
same sad lot of one of the heroines contributes to the happy 
ending of “ Things Will Take a Turn” (Blackie). The characters 
of the old-fashioned little damsel in the bookseller’s shop and the 
jovial bird-fancier are capitally drawn, and Miss Beatrice Harra- 
den’s tale is one of the prettiest on our list.—Again “ My Boynie” 
(Sonnenschein) is similarly disabled ; but he is a sweet little fellow, 
and deserves all the sisterly affection pathetically described by 
Evelyn Everett Green, till he fades out of life—Now Max of 
“ Laurel Crowns ” (Nisbet) is of sterner stuff, and gets through life 


' very well with one leg, thanks to the help of a pleasant family circle. 


This is an excellent novelette by Mrs. Marshall for boys and girls 
in their early teens, and it further includes an eloquent plea for the 
Seamen’s Missions atroad.—Devoted brothers and sisters are 
numerous, like “ Noel and Geoff” (Hogg), two bewitching mother 
less children who, from F. Armstrong’s description, must have been 
a great trial to the maiden aunt in charge of them, or like the 
quaint small couple in “ Paul’s Friend” (Smith and Innes), who worked 
a great miracle in a quiet French town. Miss Stella Austin has a 
happy knack of describing children, while her portrait of the wild 
yellow cat is a true touch of Nature.—There is another sick heroine 
in “Bert” (Wells Gardner), but her autobiography, related by 
Janie Brockman, is cheerful enough, and of more healthy sentiment 
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reality in Miss Giberne’s cleverly worked- ; 
reconciliation.—Elder girls re canes fae og of family 
governesses and companions in “Ada Norman’s Trial Sorrows ¢f 
culties ” (Hogg), which, however, were encountered ae and Diff. 
in such a sensible and practical spirit, that M. Seym Nd overcome 
a good model. Even worse trials awaited the a is 
governess of “ Exiled ” (Hogg), by C. M. M'Sorien Mul French 
tale of two émigrés in England during the Great F. 4 gracefy| 
tion.—Mrs. Molesworth has contributed only slight see Revolu. 
Her “A House to Let” (“S.P.C.K.”) ig intended fo”! late 
juvenile audience, who will, nevertheless, be enchante] 2 very 
little human town-mouse Poppy and her playfellows the with the 
The accompanying drawings are specially pretty—The Teal mice, 
of another town-child in the country, “ Evie ” (Wells C adventures 
E. G. Wilcox, are very commonplace; like the “ U ae by 
of a Sixpence” (Hogg), by M. Seymour. Ps and Downs 
The fairy tales which delighted past generations stil 
glamour for modern children, and thus few literary 2 
better enjoyed than “The Blue Fairy-Book ” Klein 
Mr. Andrew Lang has collected old favourites from Grimm P 
Madame d’Aulnoy, and our own English traditions. too: eral 
Norse sagas, Scotch legends, and abridgments fromthe « a ae 
Nights "—a perfect treasury of fairy lore. The illustr: Arabian 
H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood, are most graceful aa by 
—There are some dainty fairy fancies in “ Wee Folk, Good ft’: 
(Sampson Low), wherein Ethel Wilmot-Buxton pilots ae: Pale f 
among the genii of the air, the trees, the winds, the Fara ‘child 
so forth, F. M. Cooper's drawings well carrying sak py and 
of the dream. Again, the “good people” fee in. 8 = Spirit 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Sampson Low) when 1 Irish 
Bickerdyke introduces his Shannon peasant to the ian I 
the fays, and E, Morant Cox's pencil humorously es of 
discomfiture.—Nearest in touch to the old fairy omen 
ever, is U. Ashworth Taylor’s “Knight Asrael ” (Sonnenseh ONG 
and its accompanying stories, which have caught the true spi He 
romance. Nursery readers not yet advanced enough i ba 
imaginative fantasies, may enjoy “Old Mother Goose's Rhy Suth 
(Warne), which Constance Haslewood illustrates in right ore fall 
fashion ; the moral lessons neatly enforced by “ Pictcrial Pre he 
. ” ae : verbs 
for Little People (S.P.C.K.), .with its short tales and Iright 
coloured pictures; or the big print _and clear woodcuts of peo le 
and animals in “Golden Sunshine Story Book” (Ward Lot) by 
Muriel Evelyn.—A tasteful trio of artistic booklets from Nee 
Hodder and Stoughton are intended for the elder gir ths cant 
combination of monotint vignettes and poetry, such as “ Sweet 
Innocence,” by Clarice Cornwall, with its childish portraits: 
“ Sweet Home,” arranged by Kate Spencer to rortray domestic 
life ; and Emma Tatham’s year’s calendar, “ On The Ocean of Time,” 
best of the three. Miss H. Hatton and Messrs. Edwards, Woodruff 
. y A 
and Barraud are the capable artists. a 
Our list of annuals includes “The Dawn of Day” and “The 
Child’s Pictorial” (S.P.C.K.), and the “Rosebud Annual” 
(Clarke), while among the reprints comes another edition of Mr, 


hold their 
sents will be 
ans). Here 


than the oppressive goodness of “ Number Three, Winifred Place” 
(Nisbet). If Rhona were a little less perfect, there would be more 
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Palmer Cox’s amusing “The Brownies” (Fisher Unwin), which 


ortraits of such widely differing characters as—among others— 
was one of the Lest picture-books of last season. 


Vallace of Scotland, Emmett of Ireland, Rhigas of Modern Greece, 


LAVENDER 
ovo SALTS, 


The popular new Smelling 
Salts of the Crown Perfumery 
Co., appreciated alike in 
palace, mansion, and cottage 4 
as a most refreshing luxury. 
“No more rapid or pleasant 
cure for a headache is pos- 
sible, while the stopper left 
out. for a few moments 
enables a delightful perfume 
to escape, which freshensand [es 
purifies the air most enjoy- fi = Sollee 
ably."—Le Follet, Tite CROWN PERFUMERY COMPAN 


|G) 177 NEW BOND STREET LONDON 
Made only by the 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO, 


177, NEW BOND STREET. Soid Everywhere. 


We (over the 
i : a 


(] 


“THE DUCHESS 


(THOMASS PATENT). 

Is constructed ona grace: 
ful model for the present 
style of dress, the shape 
being permanently te 
tained by a series ol mar 
row whalebones placed 
diagomilly, across tne 
front, gradually curving 
in, and contracting the 
Corset at the bottom of 
the kk, whereby the 
figure 15 te 
1, the outline 1m- 


MOMENT’S NOTICE 


BY THE 


‘CHAMPION’ HANDICE MACHINE 


SIMPLE, CERTAIN, & DURABLE. 


NO EXPENSIVE FREEZING POWDERS 
Will make Ice Cream, Block Ice, Cooi Wines, 
&c. - Prices from £8 8s. Ask for List F2. 


Sote LIcENSEES— 


PULSOMETER ENGINEERING GO., Lro. 


Nine Elms tronworks, London, S.W., E 


Sore PROPRIETORS, 


YOUNG, GARTER, iA0 
OVERALL, 


try and 118. woob ST. 


eDE SONEH's 


KNIGHTor THE ORDERofLEOPOLDorBELGIUM 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGION oF HONOUR 


LIGHTBR 


Incontestably proved by Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experien: 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, AND THE MOST EFFIC 


CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY A 


Sa 


Ht ices iy ee 


ie 
TRELOAR’S CARPET CIRCULAR. 


Giving Prices, Particulars, and Coloured Illustrations of Floor Coverings, post free on application 


ce to if IN 
ACIOUS TF 
T ALL AGES. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. : 


“Teonsider Dr. De Jonen’s Light-Brown Cad Liver 
il the best of all the specimens of O:1 which have 
ever come under my notice.” 


a Hill, London, Et. Sir JOHN T. BANKS, Bart, M.D, | SisMORELL MACKENZIE 0 
. HEALTH EXHIBITION. eis . ; Diseas's of the LN" 
HIERATICA-THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER TION. | hss othe Queen x Telond, | a erento Hae 


HEERING’S opty cexuine 

COPEN HAGEN seit, 

» Prine Meda CHERRY andin'ss|Sir GEO. B. PORTER, Bart., M.D., 

pian z Pee ee B RAN DY. 

TO THE RoYAL DANISH AND_IMPERIAL ° RUSSIAN 
Courts, AND H.R.H THE Prince oF WALES. 


ix i aractel fe uniform in ts 4 ‘| 
unizorm in character, move uniform WT iver 
mure easily digested than any other Cod 


F THE PRIESTS. 
Hil ER ATICA —,,.4 288cHMENT PaPER AT MODERATE PRICE. 
Hard and Smooth Surface, delightful to write upon. 


if | E R AT | C A- Private Correspondence, 5 quires, Note size, fs. 
Court Envelopes, 1s, per 100 


are D7 

Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Batt. a 
Physician to the Westminster 105? a 

Surgeon to the Queen in lreland., “The value of Dr. De JoxGH's Light Boner at 
“Tam frequently in the habit of ordering Dr. De | Liver Oil as, a therapeutic agent in @ .,. peen 


JM ver, as 
Jonou's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and consider it | d seases, chiefly of an exhaustive charactehy 
a very efficacious remedy.” : sider it | o Maitted by the world of medicine. 


isté. 
emistsant Druge! 


FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN... : SSS one 
A —SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the Pee goer Sold Onty in Capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints. 2s. 6d.: Pints. 4s. 97: Quarts. 9s. by all Ch 


\ stip : «6a: Punts 489 
and each ike bleamot = pevesh,complenon. Eyl, SAR HARFORD & CO 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. oe 
eae ferior bint 


spotless, clear, smooth, supple, healthy, and comfort- EA a byte Ti 
lable. Tablets Sixpence. Sola everywhere, CAUTION—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or sudiiiesce Uy) 


Thin, for Foreign correspondence, ruled, 5 quires, 1s. 
il | E RAT | C — For Sermons, Ruled or Plain, 5 quires, 1s. 6d. 

Hl E RAT i C _. Reject Imitations. Insist on having * Hieratica.” 
Of all Stationers, or send stamps to 


Each Sheet bears the Water-mark, “ Hieratica.” 
ERATICA—""'s: WORKS, 68, Upper Thames St., London. 
+ | Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 
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Poo Asean SOAP. 


ta 
oF. 


\ ba 


= : 
——— ~ . may 


Brookes Soap 
MONKEY BRAND ~ 


rf 


CLOTHES. 


— 


WON’T WASH 


y Od ogi 
4| GO IHORE: SI La 


io 


- MAKES MAKES MAKES 
1 MAKES | MAKES de 

oe ie SpornEss | SPRING-CLEANING | SHINING PoTs | WINDOWS LIKE | MARBLE WHITE _ waite 

mar aia ae TREORS EARTHENWARE EASY AND PANS CRYSTAL CLEANS, SCOURS: 
err es 
cies MAKES WILL MAKES aPARKLING POLISHED ae ea eee POLISHES 
A DAY'S WORK BRIGHT 

* SILVER i Tao ARELE jas mn aN HOUR FIRE-IRONS | GLASSWARE | STAIR RODS EVERYTHING 


4. A LARGE BAR. 


B. BROOKE & CO. 86, YORK ROAD, KING’S- indicia LONDON. 
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labourers, who usually leave school at fourteen or fifteen 
, 


f; y . ture of September had a great range, from ; Y lea 
fe BYE io Ragen i ae eae. ay che bavi. Up PA the igth the once i en count ae he on the farm. The examinations at 
2 ‘a temperature was above the mean, but after the 20th it was lower we unders ie ee dee any special competition, and fe 
S, than usual, and fires in most English houses were resumed before times some ships are not awarded. € 

SF oy Michaelmas—in old housekeeping, an unusually early date. After PLyMouTH.—~Although the “ Royal © hop hey aiek oa 
ot? YE a a long spell of calm weather, from August 25th to September tgth, place before next Midsummer, Flymouth is already astir bes take 
D Vass the period of the autumnal equinox was squally, with backing and  paration. A very strong local committee has been formed, and A 
WEF! a shifting winds, and a good deal of rain. already met, and resolved “That 300/ in prizes be offered for i 
oy re en RoyAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY (ENGLAND).—~ The annual best-cultivated farms in Devon and Cornwall.” Conditions of the 
ill be held on _ petition are left to the Royal Society to fix, but “it is Aten 
osed to 


EPTEMBE j i averagi rer two i i ‘ ‘inior examinations for Agricultural Scholarships w : et Cth : x 
SEPTEMBER enjoys a rainfall averaging over two inches. A table eee nich. wed oak ee ten Scholarships of 20/ each will divide the prizes into classes for farms of different sizes, so that th 
e 


for the years 1840-60 gives 2°Io inches as the mean while 2 second ° . * @ : ‘ 
record Tor 1870-80 ives 2°33 inches. The past ‘nonth’s rainfall be open for competition to candidates under eighteen. The ber! ee ee ee ~ equal opportunity of corp. 
was I-60 inches only, the deficiency, therefore, being from half an nation includes the principles of agriculture, chemistry - app a eee "Bread ical . cchedile oF gs a The Royal Society 
inch to ‘73 of aninch. But for the very heavy rainfall of the 24th, to agriculture, elementary mechanics as applied to agriculture, an "1 y Ae e oat ae specie _ prizes for implements 
when ‘96 of an inch fell, and for *24 of an inch on the 2nd, the land surveying. We do not understand very clearly why boys f a ae 4 ie : ne eon while the list of Prizes for 
month would have been a singularly rainless one. Even as it wis, public schools are discouraged from entering by the a ipeet co) ive ae 3% ee eee of Deve ished before the end of the 
twenty-four days were absolutely free from rain. Such weather two restrictions, from which boys who have not left school do not apa ar ike Roel Show Deine be ta, elo 

A On- 


: a : ’ 3 reeset ssible the ing t 
was peculiarly propitious after the delayed and interrupted harvest- suffer, but, possibly, the intention 1s to exclude as far as poss! ; 308) u j 
ing of August. It enabled the crops to be got in much better than public school or higher grade of boy ; reserving, practically, the fines, and all things at present point to a grand and instructive 


at one time seemed probable, and it also favoured threshings of the endowment for the sons of bailiffs and of the better paid farm display. 


NOBILITY OF LIFE. 


“WHO BEST CAN SUFFER BEST CAN DO.”— Milton. 


at Empires for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness !! 


The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the History of Gre 


ABOVE ALLI! 


A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND UNFLINCHING TRUTHFULNESS | 
THE QUEENS PRIZE! 


for the Prize given by HER MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these :-— 

dness and Protection to the Weak; Readiness to Forgive Offence; a Desire to 
Devotion to Duty and Unflinching Truthfulness. 

moral character IN EVERY CONDITION OF LIFE.”—Smizes, 


The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN 


Cheerful Submission to Superiors ; Self-respect and Independence of Character: Kin 
Conciliate tte Differences of others ; and, above ail, Fearless 


“uch principles, if evoked and carried into action, would produce an almost perfect 
“ Come the four corners of the world in arms, 


SHAKESPEARE AND DUTY © triscchessonesstiat esti nu 
THE PIVOT OF DUTY—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAW, 


What Higher Duty can Man attain, than Conquest over Human Pain? 
[N THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is an impera- GUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.—“ Dear Sir,—Having taken yeur 


tive hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures ‘FRUIT SALT’ for many years, 1 think it right to tell you J consider it a most 
fevers, acute inflammatory diseases, and removes the injurious effects of stimulants, invaluable medicine, and far superior to all other saline mixtures, I am never without 
narcotics such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means ; thus restores the nervous | a bottle of it in the house. It possesses three most desirable qualities—pleasant to the taste, 
system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and over- | promptly efficacious, and leaves no unpleasant after-effects. “A DEVONSHIRE Lapy. 


cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. “ January 25th, 1889.” 


THE GREAT DANGER OF POISONOUS ANILINE DYES, SUGAR, PINK, OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED 
SHERBET. 


__ Experience shows that sugar, aniline dyes, pink or chemically coloured sherbet, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandy are all very apt to disagress 
while light white wines and gin, or old whiskey, largely diluted with seltzer water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT "Gs peculiarly adapted for any con 
stitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON. 


to our merriment, the Colonel produced a bottle of 
p—’s men. We certainly slept soundly that 
stuff 1 gave you you did such splendi 
olonel was always called ‘Old Eno. 


ar we were before Kandahar, and had been reconnoitring the enemy’s position with Colonel M——’s splendid Cavalry regiment, wnen, 
‘Take,’ he said, ‘an old soldier's advice ;’ so, to please him, we did. We emptied the bottle. And Colonel M gave another kottle to 
Two days afterwards the Colonel said at mess, ‘ You fellows laughed at me about ENO’S © FRUIT SALT,” but it was mainly through that 
1, ‘1 never felt better, and so do the officers of my regiment, and we were ready to encounter half-a-dozen Ayoobs.’ After that the C 


“ During the Afghan W: 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALTY 
night, and woke fresh as paint, 
deeds that day. Personally,’ said the Colone 


From “ MESS STORIES” by Proteus, pp. 126-127, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 1889. 


The value of “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and Sew Zealand proves it 
core of abominable imi ations are 
i ae. ae in s ak 


_ THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Pu pose, without it Life is a Sham.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. 
immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringeupon legal rights, exercise an inge 


channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMS. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the capsule is marked ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless and occasionally a Poisonous imitation. 


‘PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. tities 


WORTH: CIE, CARTER, 6:,NEW CAVENDISH STREET ‘rx, putnam 

ARTISTES EN CORSETS. ae i) PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 3 é Sample WHITE 

wer oat ge romte AC LITERARY MAGHINE , ue we 
— ” ss 4/6, 5/6, 6/6 each. PURE IRISH LINEN GOODS at Manufacturers’ Prices. FISH NAP 


and 2/11 per doz. DINNER NAPKINS, 4/6 and 5/6 per doz HS 
a 


Sold by all Chemis's 


oe 


ae 2/6 
soART \ IN position over easy chair, bed or sofa, . 
a WHEN ‘y | Vi NY onviating fatigue and stooping while rh es star R 
: \ Ree reading,&c. Invaluablo to Invalids “3 Q ? 
STEPS yp NATURE! , and Students. PRICE from £1, 1s. y i ee eee ned, 2945 
: ; NURSERY DIAPER, 434d. per yd. REAL IRISH LINEN SHEETING, fully bleached, © 9 
IN FAILS.” BREAKFAST IN BED. wide, 1/11 per yd. Surplice Linens ak per yd. Huckaback TOWELS, 416 pore 10 all Parts. 

Price Lists doz} 


CARTER'S REVOLVING BED-TABLEE ALL ParcELs SENT CARRIAGE Paip. Samples and ree es 2/3 PE 

Adjustable to any position for reading CAMBRIC Ladle shed, 211 per do? 

or writing. PRICES from £2. 5s. : ae ee 3,6 pet 40% 

INVALID FURNITURE, 2 rege ga Peston #22 

Exercising Chairs, £5.58, Reclining Boards, a IRISH TWEEDS All Pure Wool unsurpassed for Steps Pa nd 96 per ate 
8 SAMPLES FREE TO ALL Parts. 


ea Rests, 10/6, Bed ‘Tab : . 
ye ag epee wre _ 8 G. R. HUTTON & GO., LARNE, BELFAST. ~~ 


CORSETS made from measurement, and specially] gaSX 
fitted, from 2} to 16 guineas. _ e 

CORSETS and SUPPORTING STAY S, for 
Detormities, Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, and 
Defects of the Figure, under medical supervision. 
SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 guinea, 

Full Descriptive Circulars and Measurement Forms 
on application. 


134, NEW BONDST., LONDON, W 


NUDA VERITAS zustotinn’ 5 


What will Restore the Hair of Youth? 
NUDA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 


"a Invalid Adjustable Couches & Beds,£3 “U 
SELF-PROPELLING CHAIRS, £2. 2s. 


Es CARRYING CHAIRS from £1. BED RESTS, 10s 
.° Bassinette Perambulators, rubber tyres, sa. 16s. 


A BATH CHAIRS = -01.5/- 
IRON BATH CHAIRS AND 
C A R R j A ¢ E § for Hot Climates, 


mes 

INVALID CA . Be 
SS SIOHN GARTER fy lowe 

rate, vee 561, NEW CAVENDISH ST 024 


Agents: R. 
gen R ? PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 


St DEN and SON: 3. W)ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


” 


Tat: PoinTED PENS , never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 


Fine, medium,or broad—Ba. & 1s per bo. 


The “ FEDERATION ” Holders ign 
the pen from plotting, and_give 4 irm 


For twenty-two years It 
has never failed to rapidiy 
restore grey or faded hair 
either in youth orage. It 
arrests falling, causes 
luxuriant growth, is_ per- 
manent and perfectly 
harmless. In cases 10s. 6d 
of all Hairdressers and 
Chemists. Circulars on 


grip. Price 2D., 4D. and 6D. } 
1D., o% with 


Box of 36 Pens for 1s. ae 
Fbony Hokier for 18. 6D.—O/ all Sta Y) 


zroners, OF postyVee Vrem 


} 
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BY 


THE Best RiveDyY FOR INDIGESTION 
SPECIAL — — 


ROYAL 
APPOINTMENT 


aes 
SPEARMAN'S SERCES. 


AUTUMN and WINTER WEAR. 

No Article Woven for Ladies’ Dresses equals 
SPEARMAN'S SERGES in generai utility; they 
are woven in 


ROYAL NAVY BLUES & WOADED BLACKS, 


all plain Colours, anda variety of FANCY WEAV- 
INGS. Prices, 15., 1s. 34d., 15. 6d., 1s. r1d., 2s., 28. 11d. 
the yard. For Children’s wear, either Girls or Boys, 
they are miost uscful. Very excellent qualities are 
manufactured for Gentlemen's Suits and Boys’ hard 
wear. Price, syin., from 2s. 11d. the yard. Pray send 
for patterns direct to 


SPEARMAN'S, PLYMOUTH, 


who cut any lenath and supply Ladics and Gentle. 
men and Families direct. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
N.B.—By special arrangements made to suit the re- 
quirements of our large trade, we are enabled to prepay 
the carriage of all parcels in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Export freights at low rates, 


“WRADE 


Ave confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds t= 
CROYDON, 18835. 

“ Having been a sufferer from Indt- 
gestion for many years, 1am happy to 
say that Ihave at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton's Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them to all suffering from the 
same. 

“%, WILKINSON.” 


or other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines 


Sotp Evervwuere, price 1s. 114d., 28. gd., & 218: 


owlands 
R Kalydor 


PRODUCES SOFT, FAIR SKIN. 


SEALSKINS and FINE FUR 


CC 


REMOVES FRECKLES, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, ERUPTIONS, &. 
HEALS ALL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
PRODUCES A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 


Rowlands | 
Macasear Oil 


BEST PRESERVER OF THE HAIR. 
ALSO SOLD IN A GOLDEN COLOUR. 


EE 


? 


170, OXFORD | 
STREET, 


BEST BRILLIANTINE FOR and 


MOUSTACHES. 


NICHOLAY & SON 
VAN HOUTENS 


PURE SOLUBLE 


COCOA 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST: 
“Once used, always used.”-—HEALTH. 


“Tt is: admirable, and 
SO PURE.” \ BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


EASILY DIGESTED-MADE INSTANTLY. 
C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP-HOLLAND, 


DYSPEPTICS. 


WIXT PLATE 
AND LIP, or the 
Common Sense of Eating, 
with which is incorporated 
the 12th Edition of 
ADVICE to DYSPEPTICS, 
with notes on 
COOKING, MASTICA- 
TION 


% Preasure T | 
Bi Moe USE 


mM 


ADVICE TO 


’ °, 


IRVING, writes : 
“ZT find yous 
vazors excellent."} 
In Case complete 
Black Handle, 


KROPP 


andle 


5 
" i I 
_ HOLLOW ROUND. TV, 78 


RAZO 


ff PHYSIOI.OxY of DIGES- 
TION, s REAL GERMAN 

AFrom all Dealers. 
lor direct from the 
English Depot. 51, 
Frith Street, Soho, 
Square, London, W 


= = REMARKABLE. CASES 
: of INDIGESTION, 
GLOSSARY of MEDICAL, TERMS. &e. 
ust Free One Stamp tr " isher. 
, HOLBORN VIaDUCK, LONDON, E.C. 


: ( 


ST is aso 


, \ 


ao 
we 


(2 _ 
tty 
Mistress Mary 
How does the 
With dainty lace, 
and 


And dresses 


Theiruhiteness surely shames thesnay] “A 
1 Tuas IVY Soap hat madetten so 5 


ee SS St. ee S SZ. Ss 
RZ SS =} eS ae waite 


lid handsome 


LLU ETAL 


| 


im 


ON WATER 


“TVY” Soap cannot possibl 


be lost when in use, It 
FLOATS in the Washtub! It 
FLOATS in the Bath! It 
FLOATS in the Wash-bowl! 
and FLOATS away with all 
Stains and Dirt from the 


Clothes. 
iT IS A LUXURY FOR 


THE CHILDREN’S BATH. 


A Washtub without “IVY” Soap is like a 
Home without a Mother. 


Already acknowledged to be 


THE FINEST 
LAUNDRY SOAP 


in the World. 

A SAMPLE CAKE will be sent, POST FREF, on re- 
ceipt of Address. If there be any difficulty in obtaining 
yy " Soap we will send a Large Cake on receipt of 4 
Stamps, or 3 Cakes for 12 Stamps—POST F REE, 


Sole Makers: 


GOODWIN BROS., 
MANCHESTER. ’ 


(quite contrary) LS) . 


his fy filtits, 


Pilly 
"yn 


—_ 


washing 90} 
pillow- case, 


allinarow?|-— 


i) 
asallin’ 


suit 


coke of 


scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry-To use itis to value it 


INDS A NEW USE. 


EVERY ONE F ; : 
To elean tombstones. To seour bath-tubs. a sae cae, slaikse 
To polish knives. To whiten marbic. a e — Sone 
To renew oil-cloth. To serub ficors. oe conan se 
To brighten metals. To renovate paint. o remo 
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a fine old the valley, blowing a horn as he goes. This is an agreed-upon 


< rely f a : 
sible elemonts WaT ot: An hour signal, and, when it is heard, every man in the Dale hastens, wi 
Herefords, his dog at his heel, to the tailor's shop, where the wome : ut 


LuNAR PHENOMENON.—On October 7th, at 8.15 A.M. — success, and has within it pos 
Shorthorns, children, too, assemble to see the start, and wish good luck to th 
e 


observers in the S.W. of Scotland were fortunate in witnessing a custom may be made useful, and thereby 


. P irty-seven cattle, 
very peculiar effect of the moon; the sky was cloudy, and through before sundown, some thir y ‘ouitural horses 
the light, shifting clouds the moon came out surrounded by a large and Jerseys, together with a number of the best agricu hunters. Some few of the men are on horses—such horses! othe 

! 3 


: istri djoining the ; 
halo, such as is often seen in stormy weather. On each side of the the district could supply, were paraded in a meas he me ee on ponies or Fa ck rg ay epee ne Ber ora 
halo were paler reflections of the moon, that on the left of the moon church, all classes turning out to see the on sg Be oe lie ae Te aie ciuet be 6 ie eee ciern on mi 
being the brighter. There was also visible at the same time a agricultural display seeming to ee ait short service, with for road-making is a science little studied in Daleland. Of the 
s start in search of the fox, which, as a rule, they are not long t 
g in 


segment of a circle, having the zenith for its centre, such segment elaborately arranged exhibitions. At Teich wae lee t 
n in the church, whic Then begins the chase, not such an unequally matched 


being nearly a third of the whole circle, and having the appearance music and harvest-hymns, was give sent finding. 
of a bright cloud. ~ rated prettily and tastefully with corn and fruit. aon peer ones ne er, as might be imagine ety eee ecieeds 


c ; 
t, and not too long, brought to 4 swift and cunning, so are the hounds, whilst as for the hunts; 


tS 


Hops.——At the beginning of October an old and well-known Sermon, to the poin , a : oa 
firm of hop factors publish an account of the year's yield. The~ and attractive harvest home. there is not a crevice up which the animal can make his way but 
report for 1889 which has just reached us runs, “As regards the ene eae they know all its twists and twirls as well as he does. Rosedal 
quality of the home-growth, allowing for a good many acres that Kirkdale, Riccaldale, Farndale, no matter up which the fox ‘ine 
were not considered worth gathering, we cannot estimate the yield A DEMOCRATIC F OX-HUNT the boys at least of the party are there to receive him. Sometimes 
lly regarded though, he makes his way to the Ampleforth Common, and then 


actually secured as being less than equal to 280,000/ old duty, and Fox-uuntinc—in En gland, at least—is now genera 


also taking into account the slightly lessened average. We expect : “ch al Ithy land-owners, officers 

; Be fae 3 z : ne. Peers, wealthy land-owne?, 5 ee ee 

the acreage: #0 continue diminisiing, Owe ee aes a in arate ted ae revel in its delights ane ordinary work-a- though they be, continue the pursuit with unabated ardour; tut 
> 


pre nse cme otheproving andre UgSouAY vos Gay moron mater how en inthe handel ee per agree eee 
i i i : ; never hope for more than a chance day with the hounds. : : 1 1e, the morrow’s work 
this qereuean’ the can ne . pas ag ay result ae during i last few years, however, that hunting has been restricted begin to lag behind, and if they see the chase is going to be pro- 
ing e untlair compe ition to which our own Pp anters aré subjec ed. to the ct moneyed lasses.” Hardly half a century ago 


terrible struggle ensues. For a time all the men, hot and breathless 


en — rigs as ae Dr. ae mee longed, turn their ee peti for a more venture. 
is clearly unjust to home-growers tha oreigners can with 1m- , 4] opist of Harewood informed his hearers that, if some companions 2 ittle wayside inn, where, from tim 
eccentric philanthropt v 5 the hill to finda immemorial, it has been the custom for the hunters to a 


punity send here skilful but fraudulent mixtures marked as genuine f eer, donly to cros 
they did not like his sermon, they had only he conclusion of the day’s sport, and indulge in 


roduce, or in any way that best suits the demand, while the law i : ‘ 
forapela the English lanters to eruthfully mark their hops, under ie porate mae to Ie meat fox-hunting parson ee t 
pr ig = -bodied man in Here, if the run has been successful, the fox is brought in 


severe penalties.” ; 4 : ‘ bl 
. : bly at that time there was scarcely an able 
IN THE NorTH OF ENGLAND, as well as in the important Petal: ie te Y kshire who had fe at one 
‘ cma < e rural districts of Yorkshire W. oO he 7 
agricultural districts of the Scottish Lowlands, the last fields of fF his life, followed the hounds, At Bilsdale, even now, 
oats are all secured, and the grain harvest is over for the year. punt organised upon purely democratic principles—a survival, no more than a thousand years, A thousand years is a long time, but 
Now that the harvest proper is off their hands, farmers have turned = doubt, of the days when fox-hunting was a national, not an the Bilsdale rites ee etnias not eS in modern days, for 
oe energies to ae sige oe) wel ee being we The aristocratic, sport. . they have i Mee fu : i euaiues in which our 
ie eo ni miele | ,and in the majorit Pi stracts It is not every one who knows where Biledale Hes; for although ancestors used to reve’ Wi 3 such keen delight, ‘although we, 
there is a good all-roune crop, ouble in quantity and far superior _ iy far-back days the Romans, who had a keen scent for a charming degenerate as we are, seem to have lost for it all relish. 
in quality to last year. Some few local cases of disease and the spot, built their villas there, no sooner were the Legions gone than In the centre of the green, in front of the inn, the dead fox is 


time or another triumph by those who were in at the death. A strange, quaint 
there isa ceremony 13 then performed, which dates back, the dalers maintain 
y 


prevalence of very low prices are the two drawbacks, About 405. the Picts and Scots came down (if we may believe tradition), and _ placed, with a huge tankard on the one side of it, a knife on the 
per ton is the value _of the best varieties anywhere between Ycrk effectually demolished the little colony. other, and the hunters, each man with his dog by his side, stand 
and Edinburgh. Turnips are still growing, and are expected to Bilsdale is one of those tiny winding valleys which, without rhyme around it in a circle. The Master of the Hounds advances, cuts 

off the head of the fox, and taking care to lose as little of the blood as 


turn out a good average crop. Cattle continue to do well, and the 6 reason, branch off in all directions from the greater Ryedale. th 
; restful sort of beauty possible, puts it in the tankard. He then pours on to the heada 


meadows seem likely to supply a sufficiency of green food up to the : like, beautiful, with a calm 

time when cold weather compels the housing of stock, That the tnaclulls rere ery remembrance of the cares and troubles of gallon of rum and a gallon of gin (upon great occasions, a gallon 
state of farming, taken as a whole, is improving seems doubtful, the outside world. As you sit there you can almost see the monks of whisky is also added) stirs up the mixture with the fox’s tail 
despite the present having been, on the whole,a prosperous year. from stately Rievaulx and Byland winding their way, rod in hand, and presents the tankard in turn to each of the hunters, who drink 
The Michaelmas relettings and fresh tenancies have been at from > the side of the stream,as they used to do inthe old, peaceful days, it with evident appreciation of its flavour. This done, they make 
10 to 40 per cent. fall in rents, a sign that landlords have no com- — when no one was yet in a hurry, and they, without fear of reproach, their way home again to delve or dig, cobble or sew, according to 
petitive offers from farmers with capital glad to get into holdings. could drowse away their lives under the shade of those great, over- their trades, until the next time the old horn summons them to the 


It is still the landlord who is glad to get them let. hanging trees, waiting, with a patience that knew no limit, for the hunt. 
SHEEP. The following are the chief English sheep-breeding trout to nibble their bait. There are some houses scattered through ‘ ¢ 
counties according to the most recent agricultural returns. Lincoln —_ Bilsdale—poor little dwellings, the best of them—enough, perhaps, 
stands first, with 1,206,684 sheep kept on 1,767,962 acres, but together to form a modJer.tely-sized hamlet. This hamlet can boast PRINCE BISMARCK is delighted with the phonograph which Mr. 
Northumberland, which keeps 914,973 sheep on 1,290,312 acres, ofa pack of hounds. Edison sent him as a present. When the instrument first arrived 
keeps more to theacre. Kent comes third, with 896,566 on 1,004,984 Every man who lives in itowns a dog—more, if he likes ; but the at Friedrichsruhe, the Prince at once tested it by reciting three poems 
ia non of his existence. New —a fragment of the “ Marseillaise,” part of an old American revolu- 


acres, Devonshire fourth, with 835,441 on 1,655,151 acres, Wiltshire possession of one is the very sine gu 

fifth, with 626,132 on 859,303 acres, and Dorset sixth, with 426,254 this dog, although the private property of its owner, in so far that tionary song, and the famous German student ditty, “ Gaudeamus 
on 627,265 acres. None of these counties keep 2% many sheep as __ he is expected to feed, tend, and train it, is yet considered to forma igitur.” Then he dictated a message to his son Herbert, “ Be 
might be achieved with ease, for one sheep to the acre isa very part of the collective wealth of the community, every Bilsdaler sober at work, sober in eating, and even a little sober in drinking 
moderate desideratum, even where other branches of agriculture are having the right, whilst watching over his own dog, to keep aneye —this is a father’s advice to his son.” Ten thousand phonograms 
duly cultivated and followed up. The fact that all parts of England uponhis neighbour's. These are the Bilsdale Hounds—a pack by of the Prince’s experiments have been produced, and will be 


are represented in the list of the first six counties shows that a little no means to be despised. The present Master of the Hounds isthe distributed amongst German museums, public offices, and schools, in 
- order that future generations may hear Prince Bismarck’s real voice. 


more energy in sheep-breeding might well be general throughout village tailor, who discharges the duties of his position—it is 
Speaking of the Prince, the Bismarck Museum, now being organised 


the country. No climatic impediments restrict it, such as restrict honorary—with a punctilious regard for precedent that strikes awe 

wheat and barley mostly to the eastern half of England, and plants nto the souls of outsiders who for the first time jo’n the hunt. in Berlin, will be opened on April Ist next, the Chancellor's 

requiring much moisture mostly to the west. After many anxious consultations between the Master and the  seventy-fifth birthday. All German patriots are invited to con- 
and a rich collection has already been 


A leading men in the village, as to whether work, taken all round, is tribute genuine souvenirs, 
posed his “ Perennial Calendar,” or even when Blackmore wrote in a sufficiently advanced state to justify the taking of a holiday, gathered, including biographies and articles of all kinds relating to 

his famous harvest song for “ Lorna Doone.” But a new departure a day is fixed upon; and then, if the weather prove propitious, as. the Prince, his portraits, busts, autographs, caricatures, and scraps 
made at Nazing, Essex, on October 3rd, met with unqualified soon as it is light in the morning, a boy is sent to walk right up of personal property. 


BY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured bcverage which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


~EPPS’S (cittromxc) COCOA 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 


Harvest Homes are not what they were when old Foster com- 


Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


and a properly nourished frame.”—Czvl Service Gazette. 
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Sterling Silver Salt Cellars and Spoons. 
Case of 4, $6 
» 6, £5 158. 
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ILLUSTRATED = OXFORD ST, Wa sage” 
: anor Ns i ° °y Solid Silver Claret Ing 4 
= : diva : neide, £13 135% 
Pair of Pickle Forks, Ivory Handiss. in Best Morocco Case, (asa aaa Rael witie Suit CATALOGUES AND inside, £13 N 
g Silver, £1 3S. ; Electro Silver, 15s. hana cert a ened pimp) ee pend POST FREE POULTRY E 0 LONDO J 
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a-pint, £6 15s. ; 3-pint, £755, 
en ta ? 5S; [ELD. 
Manufactory ; Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, SHEFF 


Fluted Biscuit, Butter, and Cheese Stand, 2 Compart 
It, and glass lining to Butter. Heavily Plated. Vint 
Two XVII. Century Knives, 5s. the two extra. 
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D®: | COLLIS| 
BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE 
R. J.C. BROWNE (ate 3 ‘ 
Army. Medical Staff) discovered 


aremedy to denote which he coined the 
werd CHLORODYNE Dr. Browne e 
W is the sole inventor, and itis therefore : 
ae nig Se that 88 he has neve published ‘ ‘ e 
the formula, anything else sold under 
MORODIE i ere CHESRO SSE mst te An Article Attracting Attention. C D Gs | 
Sih] a piracy. ; \ } 


a Att ATTEMPTS AT 
By BRIGHTNESS GREATES Comrorr DEstRoys 


“| ANALYSIS have failed to dis- F 
ary COVER 1S composition, S U N | G H T S 
wy BEAUTIFIES. CHEAPLY. Distp 

7 OAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. “SUNLiGHy hag 


ei 
i | 


ID ® EnGOF EES 
BROWNE'S 


(CHLORODYNE 
is the great specific for . 
(CHOLERA, feof 
DYSENTERY, S 
IARRHEA, ENCOURAGES ECONOMY, FACILITATES FACILITY GIVES G:NERAL HEIGHTENS House- | ‘ 
D Evabes EXHAUSTION. FAMOUSLY. | SATISFACTION. WIves' HAPPINESS TANT IMP ROO 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT soap 


¢ Ker L<; 


JUDICIOUSLY JUDGED, KITCHENS KEPT Lasses’ LAUNDR MAIDENS Mer 
JoyvruL JEWEL. KNOWINGLY. LABOUR LIGHTENED. © MATRONS MARVEL 
SUNLIGHT SOAP SUNLIGHT SOAP, SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT soap 


NRO PSY 


Now Nosopy NEED OvercomMes OPPOSED PURCHASERS Promo 
NEGLECT NEATNESS. Opinions OFFHAND. PERFECT PURITY me 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP, 


Q&:R 


“Earl Russell, communicated to the 
College of Physicians that he had. received 
a despatch from_her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the g 
Remedy of any Service was CHLORO- 
DYNE.'"—See Lancet, December 31, 1885 


, I ‘HE GENERAL BOARD OF 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 
as a charm, one dose generally sufficient. 


ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 
Simla, January 5, 1880. 
J.T. DAVENPORT, London, 
Dear Sir.—We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread reputation this justly, 
esteemed medicine has carned for itselt 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its finding a place inevery 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we fancy their sojourn there will be 
but evanescent. We could multiply in- 
stances ad infinitwm of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dynein Diarrhowaand Dysentery, Spasms, 
Cramps, Neuralgia, andasa genera seda- 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhea, and eyen in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
ower. We have never used any other 
orm of this medicine than Collis 


prowess froma firm eaRvIGHOn that it Q Q R R s 
is decidedly the best, and also from asense UALITY QUITE APIDLY ESTORES UNLIGHT SOAP Scours 
of duty we owe to the profession and the QUESTIONLESS. RETURNING REST. SURPRISINGLY SWIFT. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP, 


Tkxut 


TABLETS TRANSMITTING Universatcy USEFUL, 
TREBLE THRIFT. UTTERLY UNEQUALED. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike, 
We are, Sir, faithfully yours 
~ SYMES and CO., 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain. 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. Page Wood stated pubhiely in Court 
that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne, 
that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say that ithad been sworn to 
—See the Zimes, July 13, 1884. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


is a Liquid Medicine which assuages 

Pain gh ey Kind. alors POUL Xcites KCELLENT YEARLY YIELDS Fea, Sent Bh ‘8 

rd ADACHE and invigors XPeED-TIOUS XAMPLE. YOUNGER YOUTH. ’ é 

HEADACHE, | and invigorates the | SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. ZUNLIGHT ZOAP. eo oe ee Woy Woman's WASHING 
THE SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP, 


Co pRoncuTs, DEAF T)UMB ALPHABET. 


Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Vice-President of the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britaim 


COUGHS, ASTHMA. SIR CHARLES A CAMERON M D niet Mssioal Wifesr of Heal for Dublin, §.Sc.C. Cambridge University, Member of the cules of ee 
R. I. OLLI ROWNE’ rofessor of Hygiene an Chemistry, Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Hon. Mem, Societies of Hysits 
D dei S BRO . rol Meade se ca Merete ita Risin Paris, Bordeaux, and Belgium, Laboratory, Royal College of’ Surgeons, Stephen’s Green, W., Dublin 


CHLORODYNE most | efictually 
TENS: tliose 120 one diseases & REPORTS, February 15th, 1888 :— 
D® J. COLLIS BROWN E'S ‘t T have carefully analysed specimens of the “SUNLIGHT SOAP” submitted to me for that purpose by Messrs. Lever Brothers, Warrington, am Oe 
following are the results et which I have arrived:— * * * * The points in the composition of this Soap that are most valuable are its freedom from Te 
: | EMPLOY THE SOAP, sl 


alkali, the large percentage of fatty acids which it contains, and the purity of the materials emplvyed in its pre: aration. 
Pe(Signed) CHARLES A. CAMERON, _ 


HLORODYNE 
trom my actual experience of it can strongly recommend it. 


Rapidly cuts short all attacks OD hccdnwoyadee, | Wincanton 
fham: 
Z eethan’ 
AND 


EPILEPSY, PALPITATION, 
lycerine IBLACKING§ 
; No brushes required. Applied 
“ z Hwith sponge attached to the 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
iY) fcork. Gives a brilliant polish ;§ 


AND IS ‘THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
EURALGIA, R# EUMATISM, 
; ‘ B equal to patent leather,to Bouts, 4 (Ls iA : 
" 4 Shoes, Harness and Leather articles, which lasts 
2 a week in all weathers. Mud can be washed off 
, =< F and polish remnins. Sold everywhere. I: 


Is the most pertect Emollient Milk for PRES rIN 
ost pertect Emo’ ESERVIN 
and BEAU IFYING the SKIN ever produced, fi 
soon renders it Soit, Smooth, and White. Entirely e- 
moves and prevents all ROUGHNESS. REDNEsr 
SUNBURN, TAN, &c.. and preserves THE SKIN 
from the effects of SUN, WINDS, and HARD 
WATER more effectually than any other preparation. 
No Lady who values her Complexion should ever 
be without it,as it is Invaluable atall Seasons fo 
keeping the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. 


rom falling olf. 
Bottles, rs., 28. 6d., of all Chemists, ! 


[ne 
mang’ IXORA SOAP 
FDP inal ‘Ihe best soap known. 
é Free for 3d. extra of the Sole Makers— 


seal x M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 


B ILLIARDS or CHELTENHAM. 
BAGATELLES! All 

those requiring New or Second- 

pend jeetlees Reauisiess Ae AYLOR'S 
iiard work done, should, be- ‘S CIMOLITE is th 

fore go ng elsewhere send f-rnew thoroughly harmless Skin hea ie Only 


Price List, Cloth and Cushion | py ; 4 
Lape! ely a I° an experienced Chemist, and consta i 
Samples, to HENNIG BROS., by the most eminent Skin Doctors autly prescribed 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 
Every Bottle of, genuine CHLORO- 
DYNE bears on the Government Stamp the 
name of the Inven‘or, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles, 1 


PARIS, 31,B' de Strasbourg 
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Ne ae 
EDP "S QUININE WATER 
lk dll _ The world renowned | 

i j hair HOG prevents the hair 


isd, 28. 9d., 45. 6d. 
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“They fit perfectly, and 

se are far superior to all the 

other Corsets [have tried. 
(Signed) MARIE ROZE 
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PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET 


Will not split in the Seam 
or tearin the Fabric. 
Exquisite Model. Perfeet 
comfort. Guaranteed wear. 


.T, DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell St eet, W.C., Sole Manufacturers, 
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PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL oz 


STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 29. High Street, Bloomsbury, Post free. Send Seriya VE 
Street, Bloomsbury, | of 4 46 penny stamps. MOST +4 (Sen THREE GOLD MEDALS, 
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SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, CONCENTRATED World-Famed Guaranteed Genuine or Indigestion, Spasms, Eel pains. 
have added to their celebrated| oy ELECTROP ATHIC B Headaches, and all Abdo pO 
frames decided improvements; mepats, ae LEGTROPATHIC BEL LADY CONSTANCE HOW "i 
; i s wy tot 
(protected by Letters Patent)|  s, «ss. 1260.8 25.60, | Ti ggSe be Mad? Paine” tet ne MM | ey anne grant Menu, aE 
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